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The railroads are being called upon 
to do the biggest transportation job 
in all history—twice as big as in the 
first World War—and still growing. 


You can help do this job. Railroads 
must have more workers — keen, 
alert people to do real, responsible, 


vital war work. 


W hen you take one of these jobs you 
will really be serving the armed 
forces. For the great bulk of every- 
thing the Army and Navy use moves 


by rail. 


You will be helping keep the food and 
fighting equipment flowing to the 
battle fronts. 





And there’s so much of that and 
other vital traffic to be carried that a 





WAR JOBS WITH ACTION 


loaded freight train must be started 


off on its run every four seconds. 


This takes people— people to main- 
tain tracks and signals, to repair cars 
and engines, to man offices and sta- 


tions, to operate yards. 


Every job has a direct bearing on 


winning the war. You work for quicker 


victory when you work for the rail- 


r ads. 


Ask any railroad office or agent—any 
office of the Railroad Retirement 
Board—or the United States Em. 


ployment Service. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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Editorial Comment 





a When reviewing the status of Wisconsin 
schools in a national ranking with other states 
we enjoy comfortably high positions in several 
comparisons. For instance, using the basis of 

number of days in the school 
A POOR SHOWING year, we find ourselves with 
the leaders in the upper quartile. This stand- 
ing was acquired subsequent to the passage !n 
1937 of the law requiring every district to have 
a nine months school term. Parallel to that 
basis Wisconsin ranks fourth in the tabulation 
of states according to the average number of 
lays attended by each pupil. It holds the 
same position in the percentage of enrollment 
to average daily attendance. A few such rat 
ings are gratifying, indeed. 

However, the pace at which education 15 
marching forward throughout the nation af 
fords no justifiable cause for taking time out 
for rejoicing or resting upon past laurels. It 1s 
the general level of education of the people as 
1 whole that counts. The year during which 


he foregoing statistical data were collected 


(1940) the federal census was taken. It may 
be recalled that the census gathered the most 
voluminous facts ever secured upon the popu- 
lation of any country. Educational attainment 
of every adult person was included. 


The ranking of Wisconsin's adult popula 
tion in educational status has just becom: 
available. Whatever may be our excellence in 
other fields we certainly do not lead the parade 
of states with the torchlight of learning. Tak 
ing the number of population 25 years or over 
who have completed four years of college or 
more, we rank 36th with 3.9%. Five states at 
the head of the list are credited with over six 
percent. Applying the basis of high school 
graduation to the same age group, we rank 
34th with 22% 


schools. We are 36th in the list according to 


being graduates of high 
one year of high school or more. In the com- 
parison of having completed only the sixth 


vrade we are somewhat better with 25th place 
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just at the midpoint—with 20% having 
such meagre schooling 

We attempt no explanation or rationaliza 
tion regarding our low position in the college 
graduation level, preferring to leave that to 
qualified students and investigators. The low 
place in the number of high school graduates 
is partially explainable but far from defensible 
The present generation will undoubtedly a 
quire more education but the same upswing 
will prevail elsewhere. Too many children are 
denied high school education. High school 
principals report discouragement about the 
great number of rural boys and girls who do 
not attend even though a well conducted school 
bus line passes their homes. Somehow we need 
an awakening to educational opportunities on 
the part of parents. Something should be done 
to jar the complacency of those responsible for 


this educational truancy. 


w The chances are our readers have surmised 
and correctly—that the shrinkage of Journal 
size to 48 pages 1S due to the paper shortage 
Restriction to that size was placed upon us last 
fall and we 

PAPER SHORTAGE & THE JOURNAL rc tand 
further cut 1s in the offing. We shall try out 
best, however, to keep it at no less than -i8 
pages next year. This reduction will necessi 
tate a decrease in page space formerly allotted 
to certain features and special advertising to 
which we were committed prior to the impost 
tion of restrictions. We shall attempt, even at 
the loss of advertising revenue, to provide 
more professional articles and news for our 
readers. Our editorial problem this year was 
difficult and we ask the understanding of con- 
tributors whose articles failed to appear as 
well as readers who may have been disap- 


pointed with reduced general reading. 
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Popular Vote 


On the Two-Mill Referendum 


w One thing is “for sure” in Wisconsin, the 
voters don’t want a state general property tax. 
By a vote of three to one the voters of Wis- 
consin determined that they did not favor a 
tax on general property for high school aid. 
Even in many counties where the high school 
aid proposal would have been to the financial 
advantage of the high school districts and the 
rural tuition paying area, the vote was adverse. 
In only eleven of the state’s 71 counties did 
the two-mill high school aid proposition receive 
a favorable vote from the majority of citizens. 

While organized opposition of the measure 
used the usual scare of loss of local control 
and state interference-—now is not the proper 
time, and many other arguments, the rank and 
file of voters generally gave expression in their 
franchise to one thing, their feeling against a 
state general property tax—for any purpose. 
The idea that this was to be an extra tax was 
also prevalent in most areas promoted and pro- 
mulgated by persons and publications capable 
of making a clearer analysis of the proposal, 

In spite of the overwhelming defeat of the 
measure it is comforting to realize that over 
130,000 voters in Wisconsin recognized the 
need of equalizing educational costs and the 
quality of education at the secondary level. A 
number of persons even in wealthier areas were 
willing to vote for the long-lambasted general 
property tax as a means of equalizing educa 
tional opportunity in preference to continuing 
in our present method of high school support. 

With the rejection of the two-mill high 
school aid proposal we are just where we were 
in secondary school finance. We still have with 
us the serious differences in ability of high 
school districts to provide a satisfactory educa- 
tion. The quality of high school education of 
the future citizens of Wisconsin is determined 
largely by whether they happen to be born in a 
rich Of poor community. 

Many persons rejecting the two-mill high 
school aid proposal did so in the hope that 
there was a better way to provide a good edu- 
cation in the poorer areas—they still have that 
hope. Almost everywhere is a popular realiza- 
tion that if all the children of Wisconsin are to 
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receive the type of education which is thei 
birthright we must utilize the financial re 
sources of the entire state. The defeat of the 
two-mill high school aid proposal is the begin 
ning rather than the end of a campaign for 
adequate financial support of a satisfactory 
school program for every boy and girl in Wis 
consin. 
Official vote on the Two-Mill High School 
Aid Referendum: 
Vote Vote 


County For Against 
Adams 344 91° 
Ashland 1,501 1,122 
Barron 1,683 2.216 
Bayfield ; : 2,539 707 
Brown* 2,814 10,48‘ 
Buffalo 554 1,457 
Burnett 749 927 
Calumet* 149 2,442 
Chippewa oe 1,432 3,80 
Clark 1,209 4,121 
Columbia 1,186 4,908 
Crawford 1,175 2,163 
Dane* 5,599 25,595 
Dodge* 1,220 8,724 
Door 1,023 1,61° 
Douglas 1,804 4,359 
dunn 1,101 2,543 
Eau Claire 1,482 5,784 
Florence 396 277 
Fond du Lac* 1.725 7,972 
Forest 1,121 43% 
Grant* 1,268 5,258 
Green* 492 2,371 
Green Lake* ‘ 561 2,20¢ 
Iowa : 630 4,415 
Iron : 1,367 509 
Jackson 544 1,63( 
Jefferson* 1,183 6,65( 
Juneau c 978 1,58( 
Kenosha* 1,817 9,36¢ 
Kewaunee* 642 1,911 
La Crosse* 1,395 5,567 
Lafayette 640 2,961 
Langlade sw» S498 1,806 
Lincoln 1,524 3,009 
Manitowoc 1,632 8,77( 
Marathon : 2.252 9,679 
Marinette 2,388 4,19 
Marquette : Z 473 1,141 
Milwaukee* 33.218 120,33( 
Monroe 839 5 
Oconto 1,868 2,87( 
Oneida f 1,129 2,132 
Outagamic* PAY i ho, 10,233 
Ozaukee* ; 504 300° 
Pe pin 266 a a 


* Indicates counties which according to our records woul 
have lost financially by the approval of the measure. A 
others would have gained. 

(Turn to page 425) 
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Pioneer Life 


hy Edward P. Alexander 


Director, Wisconsin Historical Society 


s Most of the men and women who came to 
‘arly Wisconsin knew the meaning of hard 
work and sacrifice. But they were familiar, too, 
with the exhilaration of living in a fresh and 
beautiful land. As a rule they were optimists 
who saw much good in the future for them- 
selves and their families. 

Getting to Wisconsin was a considerable 
problem before the coming of the railroads. 
In the earliest days the St. Lawrence River 
Great Lakes route had been most favored, those 
who arrived at Green Bay then going into the 
interior by means of the winding Fox 
Wisconsin waterway. There had also been 
some traffic up the Mississippi, sometimes 
reached from the East by way of the Gulf of 
Mexico and New Orleans, but more frequently 
by going down the Ohio to St. Louis. The 
rivalry between the Lakes and the Mississippi 
routes is seen by the coming of the “Walk-in- 
the-Water,” first steamboat on the Great Lakes, 
to Green Bay in 1820, and the arrival of the 
Virginia,” first steamboat on the upper Mis 
sissippi, at Prairie du Chien only three years 
later. 

Most of the early lead miners floated down 
the Ohio in keelboats to St.* Louis and then 
went up the Mississippi and Fever rivers by 
keelboat or steamboat to Galena in Illinois, 
going overland from there to the Wisconsin 
mines. But the Erie Canal, completed in New 
York State in 1825, changed all that. For the 
next quarter century most immigrants to Wis- 
onsin, whether from the East or abroad, took 
the Erie to Buffalo and then boarded a lake 
steamer for Green Bay, or later Milwaukee or 
Chicago. The immigrants might make any 
vart of this long journey by wagon drawn by 
xen or horses. Sometimes the change from 
boat to wagon would be made at Buffalo, some 
times at Detroit. 

In many cases men from the East traveled 
alone to Wisconsin to spy out the land, select 
i farm and arrange for its purchase, and then 
return home for their families. The history of 
the three Pier brothers from Vermont who be- 
ume the first settlers of the present city of 
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The tenth of a series written to help 
teachers and students better under- 
stand the colorful history of our state. 


Fond du Lac presents some interesting varia 
tions on this general theme. Edward, Colwert, 
and Oscar Pier came to Green Bay in 1834 and 
set up in business as cattle dealers. As they 
traveled about the country, they kept looking 
for good farm land. In 1836 they finally de 
cided upon the rich soil at the southern tip of 
Lake Winnebago. Judge James Duane Doty 
had already secured title to about 4,000 acres 
there, and the three brothers bought farms 
from him and also 160 acres for their father. 
Doty built a large log tavern, the first house in 
what is now Fond du Lac, and Colwert Pier 
and his wife agreed to run the tavern which 
was called Fond du Lac House. The father of 
the family now came from Vermont to inspect 
the land, and he went back East to bring his 
wife to Wisconsin, saying, “Three of her chil- 
dren are here now and the rest of them will 
come, and they will never leave such country 

and go back to Vermont.” Early in 1837 
Edward and Oscar Pier moved to Fond du Lac, 
that June their brother Norman and _ sister 
Hattie arrived from Vermont, and in Septem 
ber their parents and younger brother Oliver 
came 


It was easy for a family to move west by 
water and to have furniture and household 
goods sent after them to one of the southeast 
Wisconsin lake ports. But sometimes there was 
not money enough, and the thousand-mile 
journey would be made with furniture piled 


high 


n a covered prairie schooner drawn by 
horses, or 1n some cases by plodding oxen 
Even if the journey was made by water, the 
family possessions had to be hauled by wagon 
from the lake port to interior Wisconsin over 
abominable roads. 


At first there were no roads in Wisconsin 
except the narrow Indian trails. But in 1835 
38 the old Military Road was built by the 
United States Army. It began at Fort Howard 
in Green Bay and ran along the east bank of 
the Fox River and of Lake Winnebago to what 
is now the city of Fond du Lac, where it cut 


across to Fort Winnebago at Portage. From 


there the road ran southwest to Blue Mounds 
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and then clung to the ridge south of the Wis- 
consin River until it crossed that stream six 
miles above its mouth by ferry and soon reached 
Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien. The army 
built the other chief early road and 1837 by 
improving an Indian trail from Chicago up the 
shore of Lake Michigan as far as Manitowoc 
and inland to Green Bay. But Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory had to build other roads as best she 
could. The chief highway of the lead country 
ran from Galena to Mineral Point and on to 
the Military Road. By 1844 there were also 
main roads from opposite Dubuque cross 
country through Janesville to Racine, from 
Blue Mounds to Milwaukee via Madison, from 
Madison to Fond du Lac, from Janesville to 
Milwaukee, and from Milwaukee to Fond du 
Lac, in addition to numerous small feeders. 
Several factors account for the growth of the 
road system. One is the rise of stagecoaching 
which also had much to do with the introduc- 
tion of plank roads after 1846 by private com 
panies that charged tolls for their use. An even 
more significant cause for the improvement of 
roads was the shift in the route for sending 
lead to the Eastern manufacturers. At first the 
Mississippi River had been the great lead high 
way with St. Louis the chief hub of the trade 
and New Orleans a secondary center. Then 
Daniel Whitney and others tried to make Green 
Bay the principal lead shipping port, but the 
Fox—Wisconsin w aterway was too roundabout a 
route east. As early as 1836 teamsters were 
hauling the lead overland to Milwaukee, and 
within the next decade this route became 
dominant. In 1847 a Milwaukee newspaper 


reported as follows: 

The Lead Schooners are constantly arriving here 
from the Mineral region. These singular teams drawn 
by six, eight or more yoke of oxen, excite 
curiosity in those who are not used to such sights 
in the east. They sleep under the canopy of heaven 
with the camp fires and primitive meals of a mili- 
tary encampment, pitching tents with the first dusk 
of evening and rising with the early dawn. 


some 


These broad-wheeled lead wagons had _ their 
share in joining Wisconsin more securely to 
the East and in severing the close connection 
of the lead mining counties with the South, a 
shift which was to be of the greatest importance 
when the Civil War finally broke out. 

Travel on the early roads was difficult and 
even dangerous. The Old Military Road from 
Green Bay to Prairie du Chien became useless 
in large sections when heavy rains occurred. 
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One writer said it became “as slippery ays 
noodles on a spoon,” and Fond du Lac’s main 
street “looked like a vat of blacking.’” A Fond 
du Lac jokester planted a pair of boots and a 
hat in the sticky mud in such a way that the 
rumor spread that a man had drow ned on land 
Traveling was somewhat better in winter when 
the roads were frozen and sleighs could be 
used, 
Gustaf 
traveling between Milwaukee and Delafield in 
1841 that the 
stand the punishment it received from stones 


Unonius, a Swedish immigrant, in 


was astonished wagon could 
and stumps. The going was so rough that he 
declared he was not on the wagon seat morc 
half 
bones were sturdy indeed not to become dis- 


jointed. Abner Morse from Vermont in 1856 


than the time, and he decided that his 


broke an axle on his wagon near Lancaster and 
was forced to drag the wagon for twelve miles 
before he could find a blacksmith, and the very 
next day he broke another axle and hauled the 
wagon on a rail for six miles to Prairie du 
1842 Mrs. Elizabeth Thérése Baird 
was upset by a stump just outside of Stock 


Chien. In 


bridge and almost broke an arm 

Buying land was a primary concern of the 
pioneer. The federal government's system ot 
distributing real estate consisted of several 
steps. First the Indian title was acquired by 
the United States. Then the land was laid out 
into townships six miles square, and later every 
township was divided into thirty-six sections, 
each containing one square mile or 640 acres. 
Next, land offices were opened which unde: 
the law of 1820 sold land to the highest bidder 
at a minimum price of $1.25 an acre to be paid 
in cash. As few as eighty acres could be pur- 
chased at the land office. 

This orderly system was gradually put into 
effect in Wisconsin. Between 1829 and 1833 
the Indians gave up all their lands south of the 
Fox and Wisconsin rivers. During the period 
1833-37 this land was surveyed. Land offices 
were set up at Green Bay and Mineral Point 
in 1834, at 1838, and at St. 
Croix Falls ten years later. 

In Wisconsin as 
struggle between land speculator and _ settler 
went on. By the time the land offices opened 
in 1834, speculators like James Duane Doty 
had selected many choice lands, especially town 
sites, water power sites, and timber tracts. 
Often backed by Eastern capital, they hurried 


Milwaukee in 


elsewhere the eternal 
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Typical Wisconsin Pioneer Home 


First house in Madison erected by Eben Peck in 1837 on Third Lake (Monona). Painted from de- 
scriptions of pioneers in 1872 by Mrs. E. E. Bailey. Cut by courtesy of Wisconsin Historical Society. 


to the land offices to buy at the minimum price 
per acre, planning to sell to later comers at a 
neat profit. At Green Bay, for example, in 
1835, of the 13,000,000 acres of land sold, 
8,000,000 acres were said to have gone to 
speculators. Someone could write a fascinating 
book on land speculation in Wisconsin. Many 
of the absentee landlords were very important 
figures. Daniel Webster, for example, made 
Wisconsin land investments before 1837 with 
George Wallace Jones as his agent in the lead 
country and Morgan L. Martin serving him in 
the Fox River Valley. Webster owned land in 
Madison for which he had paid Jones $3,000. 
Sir Charles Augustus Murray, grandson of the 
Earl of Dunmore who was once colonial gov 
ernor of New York and later of Virginia, in 
1836 purchased 20,000 acres in Grant and 
Lafayette counties. 

The ordinary settler considered attempts by 
speculators to make him pay more than the 
minimum price for his land as wicked and 
illegal. He was fortunate in Wisconsin to be 
protected by a preémption law between 1834 
and 1836. This act allowed anyone who had 
settled land before it was put up at govern- 
ment sale to buy the quarter-section of 160 
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acres upon which he had his home at the mint 
mum price. If there were others in the family 
who could be considered independent farmers, 
such as a father and adult son, each of these 
might have a floating right to 80 acres which 
could be located wherever there was govern- 
ment land. These “floats,” as they were called, 
were often bought up by speculators and used 
in picking out choice sites. The misuse of the 
floats by speculators was the chief reason that 
the preémption law was not renewed when it 
expired in 1836. The settlers then got together 
and formed claim associations. Thus at Mil 
waukee in 1837 about 1,000 settlers organized. 
They agreed upon rules which made it possible 
for an actual settler to claim as much as a sec 
tion of land, and provided that when the lands 
were put up for sale the agent of the associa 
tion should bid off at the minimum price the 
tract each settler had registered with the asso 
ciation. An ominous-sounding clause took care 
of speculators; it read: “And no person shall 
in any case be countenanced in bidding in 
Opposition to said agent on behalf of the 
settlers.”’ In other words, the claim association 
was a codperative frontier device to guarantee 
to the settlers the right to buy their farms at 
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the minimum price. In Wisconsin, too, the 
settlers were fortunate in that the economic 
depression of 1837 which drew so many people 
west also tended to harm the pocketbooks of 
land speculators. Then, in 1841 a general pre 
é€mption act was passed which again gave actual 
settlers a chance to purchase their lands at the 
minimum price. 

In selecting a farm the early settlers of Wis- 
consin applied different standards from those 
we should use today. They often shunned 
the open prairie land and took instead tracts 
with some timber on them, or oak openings, 
as the oak groves were called. Some farmers 
were misled in their choice by the theory which 
held that land not strong enough to grow trees 
was not good for wheat. But most of them 
needed timber from which to build their homes 
and fences. Then, too, good water was most 
necessary, and there were fewer streams on the 
prairies. In many cases, also, the timber tracts 
were closer to the lake shore settlements, and 
the farmer could hope to secure some cash from 
clearing his land and selling the timber as fuel, 
charcoal, or pot and pearl ashes. 


The first tasks of the pioneer settler were to 
begin raising food and to build a home. If he 
was fortunate enough to possess a piece of 
meadow land, he would plow it and get it into 
wheat and a large vegetable garden at once. 
If his land was heavily timbered, he would 
undergo the back-breaking and soul-exhausting 
labor of cutting down the trees, taking the best 
logs to the sawmill, and perhaps burning the 
others and the brush for the black ashes from 
which potash could be made. Then wheat and 
vegetables could be planted about the charred 
stumps, which would rot away rapidly if they 
were hardwood or could be grubbed out with 
ox power. Chopping was usually done in win 
ter and clearing in the spring. If a farmer lived 
in heavy timber he did well to clear from three 
to five acres a year. 

A well-to-do farmer from the East would 
probably build a neat frame house on his land 
within a year after his arrival. But if he were 
not so well off, he would need to go through 
the regular cycle of log cabin, log house, and 
frame dwelling. The cabin was built of un 
hewn logs chinked with mud, covered with a 
roof of bark or ‘‘shakes,”’ fitted with a floor of 
“‘puncheons’—logs split in two with the 
rounded side down, and provided with a huge 
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fireplace and chimney of small sticks or stones 
covered with clay. The cabin raising was usu- 
ally a community festival. Neighbors came to 
help with the heavy work; the men engaged in 
feats of strength, wrestling, and swapping 
stories, and the women got lunch and ex- 
changed recipes and gossip. Only one day was 
required to raise a house or barn. Gustaf 
Unonius of Pine Lake described such a cabin 
in 1841: 

The rough uneven logs, the small, low windows, 
the leaking roof, the floor with open cracks be 
tween the planks, with a similar floor for the dark 
musty loft, were not especially inviting, and yet 
such a house would soon be mine, and in such a 


cabin would I shortly offer my young wife the long 
hoped for peace and happiness. 


A log house was much more comfortable, 
made of carefully hewn logs pointed with 
mortar. The floors were of sawed boards, and 
so was the door. The windows were of glass, 
the fireplace of stone. The furniture, too, 
would be better finished, perhaps some of it 
brought from the East. There might be a 
cherished feather bed to be placed upon the 
tick filled with straw or hay which lay on top 
the bunk-like bedstead with its one side fas 
tened between the logs. 

A man’s life on the frontier was as varied 
as farming itself. There was planting, harvest- 
ing, chopping, clearing, building, fence mak- 
ing, and taking care of the live stock. But 
hunting and fishing in the wilderness provided 
recreation as well as food. It was not uncom 
mon to see twenty or thirty deer in a drove; 
there were thousands of prairie chickens, par 
tridges, and quail; it was easy to shoot a canoe 
load of ducks in the fall; and there were also 
occasional elk, moose, black bear, and wolves. 
Passenger pigeons, today extinct, in early Wis 
consin were so numerous as to blacken the sun; 
Mr. A. W. Schorger of Madison has found 
record of a nesting of pigeons in Wisconsin in 
1871 which covered the amazing area of 850 
square miles south and east of Black River 
Falls. Fish of many varieties were so plentiful 
that they could easily be speared, or stunned 
by firing a gun into the water. The abundance 
of game even as late as 1865 is shown in a 
hunting and fishing match held that summer 
near Eau Claire. Two teams, of thirty men each, 
in one day killed 1,238 prairie chicken and 
caught 762 trout. 

But woman's work on the frontier was even 
more exacting than man’s. Families were large, 
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and obstetrical science was primitive. In addi- 
tion to raising children and cooking and clean- 
ing, there were a multitude of tasks connected 
with making clothing—retting and combing 
the flax and carding the wool, spinning the 
thread and dyeing it, weaving the cloth and 
fulling it, and cutting out and sewing the 
clothes. There were also candles, butter, and 
cheese to be made. But the pioneer woman 
thought the worst hardship of the frontier was 
the scarcity of women neighbors; “If only I 
had a few good true women friends, I would 
be entirely satisfied,’ she used to say. 

Yet frontier Wisconsin knew how to make 
fun out of hard work. Not only were cabin and 
barn raisings community affairs, but also candle 
making, spinning, quilting, and husking par- 
ties. Usually such an occasion would end with 
a square dance presided over by a prompter or 
caller who sang the old calls with gusto, while 
a fiddle player supplied the necessary music. 
The foreign-born pioneers added many exotic 
touches to such community festivals. William 
Wulfing, a Richland County resident, recalled 
an early party of about 1849 as follows: 

I remember once we had a gathering at my 
home, when the whole settlement was present, and 
although we had only a room of 16 x 18 to dance 
in, with Jeff Shaver as musician, sitting in one 
corner on an empty sauerkraut barrel . . the 
smaller children by the dozens lying up stairs on 
beds and floors, you can hardly find a jollier set 
than there was that night in the humble cabin 

The church and the school were also impor- 
tant social centers, and camp meetings, wed- 
dings, funerals, donation parties, school meet- 
ings, and spelling matches all broke the 
monotony of the work on the pioneer farm. 

In the cities and villages there was more 
sophisticated recreation. Prairie du Chien and 
Milwaukee enjoyed horse racing, and Hercules 
Dousman at the former place owned the cele- 
brated Black Hawk, reported to have been the 
fastest pacing horse in the Old Northwest. 
Bathing, boating, skating, sleighing, the Scot- 
tish game of curling and the English cricket, 
billiards, bowling, card games, and gambling 
of one kind or another were all known to early 
Wisconsin. Ab Nichols’ Mansion House tavern 
at Mineral Point provided the lead miners with 
faro and roulette as well as the more popular 
poker. During the late 1840's Milwaukee be- 
came a cultural center with a theater, some 
music, and a Young Men’s Association spon 
soring a library and a lyceum course. 
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By the time Wisconsin became a state in 


1848 the agricultural frontier had largely 


passed in the part of the state south of the 
Fox—Wisconsin waterway. But the people who 
settled above that line even as late as the 
1880's experienced many phases of pioneering. 
On the whole it was a satisfactory kind of life 
with an emphasis upon individualism in pro 
duction and personality, tempered, however, by 
close family ties and considerable community 
codperation. W isconsin’s 
frontier is a typical one and has been shared by 
nearly all parts of America. As Frederick J. 
Starin, a native of the Mohawk Valley in New 


York, who came to Wisconsin in 1840, put it 


Frequently was the oft-told story of my grand 


expericn e as a 


parents brought to mind as I beheld here thet 
habits & customs yet extant, & their mode of living 
again adopted and made agreeable by circum 
stances: as I saw the humble log-houses and huge 
fire-places, out-door ovens and earth-covered cellars 
gathered in small groups beside the winding high 


way of the adventurous pioneer 
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POPULAR VOTE— 


Continued from page 4 

Vote Vote 
County For Against 
Pierce 1,301 1,548 
Polk 515 1,378 
Portage 030 5.345 
Price 2,918 502 
Racine* 1,542 15,046 
Richland 115 3, 157 

Rock* 2,260 8,17 
Rusk 1,601 1,1 t1 
St. Croix 1,687 1,891 
Sauk 1,380 4,543 
Sawyer 1,385 +57 
Shawano 1,440 4400 
Sheboygan 1.661 8 049 
Taylor 2,367 1,104 
Trempealeau 107 2,359 
Vernon ~ 770 2,736 
Vilas 542 1,597 
Walworth* _ 1,435 6,106 
Washburn aa LAR 665 
Washington 671 4 343 
Waukesha* 2,410 10,499 
Waupaca : 1,391 4,365 
Waushara 636 1,835 
Winnebago 1,541 9,092 
Wood 2,101 5,799 
TOTALS 131,004 410,315 
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Post-War Planning 


For Physical Education 


by Howard G. Danford, Ed. D. 


Director of Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation, and Safety, Madison, Wisconsin 

mw In 1917, the American people were unpre- 
pared for war. In 1918, the American people 
were unprepared for peace. Partially as a re- 
sult of this unpreparedness we are again 
engaged in a great war. Our leaders this time, 
however, are not waiting until the end of the 
war to prepare for the peace. They realize that 
unless unity in peace aims is reached, we may 
lose the war on the day we win it. The Atlantic 
Charter and the and 
Teheran are practical steps toward solving a 


problem before the problem arises. 


conferences at Cairo 


We must make similar plans now toward 
meeting the post-war problems in education. 
Among these many problems are those which 
concern the program of physical education. Is 
a physical education geared to war the kind of 
physical education we want during peace? Do 
we want to go back to the pre-war program of 
physical education? What do we want? Now is 
the time to decide. 

I know of no way to answer this last ques- 
tion except to say that we want a program of 
physical education which will best enable us to 
achieve those fundamental purposes of educa- 
tion which, by realizable, 
wholly or in part, through a sound program of 
physical education. There can be no justifica- 
tion for any materials or methods in physical 
education except in terms of the measure of 
their contribution to the objectives of educa 
tion. They cannot be justified on the basis of 
tradition. Our obligation is to see the truth of 
the past, get a perspective of ourselves from it, 
and build our own new tradition for the future. 
A good physical education program is a creative 
thing; it must be made—not by physical edu- 
cators alone but by school administrators, cur- 
riculum, guidance, and recreational leaders, 
physical educators, and others qualified to make 
a contribution. 


their nature, are 


It is not possible in an article of this length 
to present a complete blueprint for a post-war 
program of physical education. Only a few of 
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The physical education program 
must be measured by its contribu- 
tion to the objectives of education. 


the purposes of education which possess great- 
est significance to physical education can be 
presented and their implications discussed. Five 
of the purposes of education established by the 
Educational Policies Commission are especially 
significant to physical education. They are: 


1. Health—The educated person protects his 
own health and that of his dependents. 

2. Recreation—The educated person is partici- 
pant and spectator in many sports and othe1 
pastimes 

3. Cooperation—The educated person can work 
and play with others. 

i. Courtesy—The educated person observes the 
amenities of social behavior 

5. Law Observance—The educated 
spects the law. 


citizen re 


— 


do not know when the philosophers ot 
education in America will revise these objec 
tives. But this I know: that as long as these 
are our objectives every activity, every method, 
every procedure in physical education should 
have turned upon it the searchlight of these 
objectives and unless it can prove its right to 
exist by proving that it is making an important 
contribution to the attainment of one or more 
of them it should be eliminated 
program. 


from the 


= THE HEALTH OBJECTIVE: Optimum health 
cannot be established in the presence of infec- 
tions or handicaps. When infection is pres: 
vigorous exercises in play or recreation becon 
very dangerous for children and adults. 
Wisconsin all boys must pass a health exar 
nation before they are permitted to take f 

in interscholastic athletics. However, thousa 

of boys and girls are participating daily in 
vigorous physical education and intramural 
activities without any examination whatsoever. 
No reputable physician would think of pre- 
scribing an identical course of treatment for all 
of his patients, regardless of their ailments, yet 
that is exactly what we are doing in our schools 
when, without examinations, we administer a 
mass program of physical education for all 
pupils. Such a procedure is indefensible from 
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the standpoint of modern educational theory 
which holds that special abilities should be dis- 
covered and brou, ‘ht to fruition and that limi- 
tations should be understood and compensated 
tor. It also borders close to the criminal as 
great and permanent injury may be done to 
many boys and girls whose handicaps are of a 
serious, though as yet undisclosed, nature. 

It is recommended that all children be given 
a thorough health examination as they enter 
school and in the fourth, seventh, and tenth 
grades. Every child should be given an oppor- 
tunity to secure this examination from_ his 
family physician. Those who do not. avail 
themselves of this opportunity should be ex- 
amined by qualified individuals secured by or 
from the local health department, or by physi- 
cians employed for this purpose by the Board 
of Education. School officials should provide 
funds in the budget for these examinations. 
Any program which depends upon volunteers 
for its operation has no stability or continuity 
and is certain to fail eventually. 


The examination findings should be used in 
a follow-up program designed to bring about 
the correction of remediable defects, in the ad 
justment of the entire school program to the 
needs of the child, and in the vitalizing of the 
school’s health program. 

When pupils are examined by a physician 
and are found to be handicapped to such an 
extent that to participate In a vigorous program 
of physical education might be hazardous for 
them they should be placed in a class in mod- 
ified physical education. 

The bulk of the activities comprising the 
program of physical education will be divided 
‘o three exceedingly 
ughtly vigorous, and limited action 
hysician asked to check the activities in which 
e child may safely take part. Every child thus 
gages only in those activities recommended 


groups \ igorous, 


and the 


his physician. The provision of these mod- 
ined classes in which the program is fitted to 
the needs of the individual pupils should almost 
completely eliminate the total excuse from 
physical education, because if the child is able 
to come to school he should be able to derive 
value from some of the activities on the mod- 
ified program. The individualized nature of the 
program indicates that such classes should not 
be large, certainly not more than twenty-five. 

The ‘gifted youth” in so far as physical 
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One of the best tests of a good program of physical 
education is the extent to which it carries over into the 
leisure hours of both youth and adults. 


education is concerned is the youth who pos 
sesses exceptional native ability in some one or 
more phases of the program. In most, if not 
all, of our secondary schools the boy who pos 
sesses extraordinary natural ability in basketball 
is given opportunities for the development of 
this ability through his classwork in physical 
education, intramural basketball leagues, and 
through an interscholastic 
On the other end of the scale appears the 


program. 


physically handicapped child who, in most 
schools, provided his handicap is known, is ex 
cused completely from the physical education 
requirement. In other words, physical educa 
tion says to this child, ‘Sorry, but we haven't 
anything for you. Better spend this hour in the 
study hall.’” And so we deny the opportunity 
to participate in physical education to those who 
need it most. In this respect we are still some 
what in advance of the ancient Spartans; they 
left the handicapped on the hillside to die 

= THE RECREATION OBJECTIVE: The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission says that ‘the edu 
and spectator in 
Ask the first 


twenty adults you meet, over thirty years of 


cated person is participant 


many sports and other pastimes’ 


age, what sports they are now participating in 
which they learned in their physical education 
classes in school, if you wish to determine to 
what extent this objective is being realized. 
We have failed miserably to develop skills and 
interests in sports which can be enjoyed by 
men and women after they are out of school. 

In 1880 approximately thirty three per cent 
of our population was 30 years of age or over. 
This has increased about two per cent every 
decade until in 1940 it was 48.4 per cent. If 
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half of 


population in the near future will be over 30 


this trend continues more than our 


years of age. Our post-war program of physical 
education, therefore, must place greater em- 


phasis upon activities which will enrich the 


lives of our people long after they have left 
school. Some of these activities possessing 
adult leisure time values are: 


Volleyball 

Softball 

Handball 

Paddle Tennis 
Badminton or Aerial 


Bowling 

Boating 

Casting 

Ice Skating 

Hosteling by bicycle or 


on foot Tennis 
Tennis Horseshoe Pitching 
Golf Social Recreation 


Swimming Roller Skating 

= AN EXPANDED INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
PROGRAM: A major criticism of the interscho- 
lastic athletic program in most cities is that it 
is too narrow in its scope and that it fails to 
place any emphasis upon those sports in which 
one can participate for any length of time after 
one becomes an adult. Actually, interscholastic 
discourage those 


athletics participation in 


sports which are not on the interscholastic 

calendar. This is natural as the average boy 

prefers to practice hard to perfect himself only 

in those sports in which he can gain recogni- 

tion and which his teachers, his fellow class- 

mates, and the general public deem important 
and these are the interschool sports. 

Two excellent team sports which can be 
played by adults of all ages and which should 
be on the interscholastic program are volleyball 
and softball. Volleyball especially is popular 
among adults who play it well. However, in 
the state of Wisconsin, recreation directors re- 
port almost no interest in the game among the 
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men in their communities. The explanation is 
a simple one. People like to do what they can 
do well. Skill in an activity and interest in that 
activity go hand in hand. The average adult 
male in Wisconsin never learned how to play 
volleyball well when he was in school. It is no 
exaggeration to describe the typical class pro- 
cedure in the teaching of volleyball as follows: 
the entire class, regardless of size, is divided 
into two teams. A cheap, unofficial, sagging 
net and a lop-sided, partially or over inflated 
ball are provided. There is not even a regula- 
tion court painted on the floor. The instruction 
consists of telling the class to knock the ball 
back and forth across the net. No detailed in- 
struction is given on the serve, pass, set-up, 
spike, or defensive play. 

A pupil may play the entire period and touch 
It is not strange 
that under such conditions our youth and adults 
do not like the game. It would be a miracle if 
they did. 


the ball no more than once. 


Put volleyball on the interscholastic program, 
give boys a chance to gain recognition as mem- 
bers of a school volleyball team, to make their 
school letters, to get their names in the paper, 
and immediately the picture changes. Where 
this has been done, a high degree of interest 
develops, pupil skills increase tremendously, 
and teachers of the sport begin to learn some- 
thing about it and to teach it intelligently. 
Wherever volleyball is played interscholastically 
adult interest, skill, and participation increase 
in direct relationship to the school program. 
This powerful motivating force inherent in the 
interschool athletic program should be utilized 
in the future far more than now in helping to 
achieve the recreational objective of education. 


= ESSENTIAL FACTORS: Physical education in 
the post-war world should be provided with 
the conditions necessary for its successful de- 
velopment. Among these are: (1) a higher 
quality of physical education teaching; (2) 
adequate time, facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies; (3) an educationally sound program of 
activities; (4) cooperative and sympathetic 
administrative officials whose philosophy of 
physical education is an intelligent one; (5) 
classes organized with reference to numbers of 
pupils and their year in school in such a man- 
ner as to make possible effective instruction in 
a graded program of activities; and (6) grad- 
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uation credit for successful achievement in 
physical education in the secondary schools. 

When the school principal after the war 
visits a class in physical education which is 
learning to play a game he will look beneath 
the surface of the activity, which is only a 
means to an end, and ask himself these ques- 
tions: 


1. Is this activity contributing to the health and 
fitness of these children 


Are they developing skills and interests that 

possess leisure time values 

3. Are they learning how to cooperate effec 
tively? Learning how to play together as 
human beings should 

4. Are they developing the quality of courtesy 

If the class is a dance class, are these boys 

and girls developing the social graces which 


should be associated with this activity or ar¢ 
they merely being taught the technique of 
moving their feet to music? 


5. Do these youth obey the rules of the game 
and are they learning respect for thei 
officials ? 

If the answer is ‘no’ to all these questions 
cither the activity does not possess educational 
content and should be eliminated from the pro- 
gram or it is being poorly taught. If several of 
the answers are “yes” and if this is true for the 
entire program then physical education in this 
school has sufficient value to be included in the 
curriculum. If a subject has sufficient educa- 
tional value to be included in the curriculum of 
the school, credit should be granted for suc- 
cessful achievement in this subject. Failure to 
grant credit for physical education while award- 
ing credit for all other subjects creates an ex- 
tremely unwholesome situation. Pupils and 
parents wonder why physical education alone 
grants no credit and they arrive at the conclu 
sion that it isn’t worth any credit. “If it isn’t 
worth credit then why should I have to take 
it’, is the next logical step in the pupils’ con 
clusions regarding it. Some pupils seek doctor's 
excuses to avoid taking physical education be 
cause it grants no credit and they desire to use 
this time to study for those courses which do 
grant credit. 

The total effect of this situation is the crea- 
tion in the minds of pupils, parents, and teach 
ers of a disrespect for physical education, a 
feeling that it is tolerated in the curriculum but 
certainly is not a full member of the educa- 
tional family, and that it doesn’t make much 
difference whether one takes it or not. The 
schools of America in the post-war world must 
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eliminate the factors which produce this atti 
tude and seek positively to create in both youth 
and adults a consciousness that the good life 
consists of a balance between work and play 
and between those pursuits usually termed 


physi il No 


one, unless he has been granted a special pre 


‘mental’’ and those termed 


view of the end and purpose of life, can say 


with authority that one is more important than 
the other 

There will be no ‘return to normalcy” in 
physical education after the war is over 


Changes will be made in our present programs 
These changes should be ordered changes, de 
practice into closer conformity 
with sound educational philosophy 


signed to bring 


Among 


them should be the following: 
1. A thorough health examination at least four 
times during the school life of every child 
A modified program of physical education 


for children unable to participate in thé 
normal program 

3. An expanded program of interscholastic ath 
letics for secondary school boys to include 
activities possessing adult leisure-time values 
also to include leagues for boys of lesser 
ability than those on the first or second teams 

4. Graduation credit for physical education in 
secondary schools 

5. An expanded and diversified intramural sports 
program utilizing school facilities and person 
nel after school and all day on Saturdays 
Madison at the present time is using ten of 
its fourteen school buildings on Saturdays 
and approximately 2500 boys and girls ar 
taking part in the program. 

6. Activities selected on the basis of their 
potential contribution to the objectives of 
education and taught in such a manner as 
to realize the greatest possible results 
A point of view by school administrators 
and other members of the school staff which 
recognizes that physical education is a funda 
mental part of a modern program of educa 
tion 

8. State leadership for physical education and 
recreation provided through the medium of 
the Department of Public Instruction 


This list is by no means an exhaustive one 
However, it suggests some important first steps 
for the development of physical education after 


the war 
ee ere 
It wokla he i id ady lov Americ i ind for Amer! 
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What Is Expected 


From Beginning Teachers? 
by Neal Billings 


State Tea hers College 
Milwaukee 


w Beginning teachers often have difficulty be- 
cause they misunderstand what is expected of 
them. Perhaps superintendents think teacher 
training institutions should inform their grad 
uates more accurately about what they should 
do in their first positions. But how can they, 
when there is so much disagreement among 
superintendents and communities? For ex- 
ample, a county superintendent once expressed 
himself very strongly in favor of having begin- 
ning teachers come to him periodically for an 
evaluation of their work, and one got the im- 
pression that this was the way all superintend- 
ents felt. But when we asked in a question- 
naire, ‘Do you expect the beginning teacher to 
go individually to his immediate superior to 
find out how he is getting along?” only 49 
superintendents responded ‘‘yes’’ and 45 said 
“no: . 
for beginning teachers to know, and teacher 
educating institutions to tell their students, 


Thus it is easy to see how difficult it is 


exactly what to do when they get on the job. 
In order to discover in greater detail some 
of the specific differences of Opinion among 


different communities and administrators, we 
sent out the above-mentioned questionnaire in 
January, 1943. We hoped the results of this 
questionnaire would make it possible to inform 
our graduates more exactly regarding the cus 
toms and procedures in different communities 
where they might be placed. We also thought 
that it would tend to keep us from making 
dogmatic assertions about practices in the field 
where in many cases our knowledge is bound 
to be incomplete. 

A summary of the questionnaire is not essen 
tial to the accomplishment of its primary pur 
pose, but such a summary is interesting for the 
contrasts which it presents and should stimulate 
thought concerning the reasons for these differ 
ences and the desirability of making changes. 

There is not space in this article to give all 
of the replies to the ninety-five questionnaires 
which returned. We shall attempt to 
present those which seem most interesting and 


were 
provoc ative. 
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@ THE TEACHER'S START: In 


question, “How far in advance of the begin- 


answer to the 


ning of school do you think a beginning teacher 
should arrive at her new place of work?’’, the 
replies varied all the way from a day to a 
month. The most frequent were: a day 
thirty-five, a week—wnine. Most of the admin- 
istrators expect the beginning teacher to come 
for a conference in advance of the opening of 
school, but this is not universal. 

Sixty-seven of them want the beginning 
teacher to make unit or semester plans to guide 
her first weeks of teaching, but sAirteen do not 
Sixty-eight want the beginning teacher to study 
the past records of the children whom she will 
teach, but thirteen do not. Seven do not expect 
her to inventory her books and materials 


eighty do. 


@ DISCIPLINE: About one half of the commu 
nities have more than one grade in a classroom, 
but even where there is only one grade most ot 
them expect the teacher to divide the children 
into two, or sometimes more, small groups for 
teaching. Only two said they did not expect 
this. 

Fifty say that children who are studying arc 
expected to do no whispering, although there 
seemed some contradictions here. In respons¢ 
to the next question on whether it would be 
“considered proper for a child occasionally to 
speak to his neighbor about the subject being 
studied”, eighty-six said “yes” and only fiz 
Sixty-four said it would be per 
missible during study for a child to whisper to 
a neighbor about other matters, but fwenty-fow 


said ‘no’. 


said it would not. 

Only fwo said children in the elementary 
grades were never allowed to leave their seats 
without specific permission from the teacher 
Most of them allow children to do these specif 
things without permission: go to the pencil 
sharpener, to the waste basket, to the toilet, 
and borrow a book or pencil from another 
child. Only thirty-one allow them to go for a 
drink, fifty-five definitely stating this is not 


allowed. 
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= COMMUNITY RELATIONS: Twenty commu- 
nities permit their teachers to leave “the com- 
munity for week-end visits” every week ‘‘with- 
out arousing a questioning or adverse attitude 
mn the part of the citizens”. Tx enty-three say 
there is no rule on this subject, but ¢/ irty-three 
say definitely that teachers may not leave 
oftener than once a month without arousing 
riticism. 

Four communities expect their teachers to 
attend church every Sunday, four expect them 
to attend once a month, six expect them to 
attend "‘regularly’’, eleven expect them to attend 
every other Sunday, nineteen do not expect 
them to attend at all, and thirty-one state there 
is no rule on the matter. 

Twenty-two communities expect their begin- 
ning teachers to take charge of a scout troup, 
Sunday School class, or some other extra cur- 
ricular activity; forty do not. Twelve think it 
is desirable; and zine, optional. 

One community will not condone smoking 
in the young man teacher at all. Twenty-one 
condone it in his lodging place, fifteen at any 
time outside of school hours, forty anywhere 
off the school grounds. Three do not want him 
to smoke around students, tHree do not want 
him to smoke in public, and five say he should 
use good judgment. Three communities say 
there is no requirement in this respect. 
goes out with members of the opposite sex”’, 
but one reply says there might possibly be. 

Eight of the replies state that the beginning 
teacher is expected to organize a parent group 
of some kind during her first year; e7ghty-fou 
do not expect this. 
= METHODS AND CURRICULUM: About /alf 
of the communities expect elementary teachers 
to follow written courses of study in most sub 
jects, and about /alf do not. Three of the com 
munities use their own course of study and 
twenty-three use the State's. Forty-three expect 
that all the children in a given grade will read 
a given textbook in such content subjects as 
geography and history, thirty-nine do not. 

A very large majority, seventy-five or more, 
expect elementary teachers to teach science in 
grades 3 to 8. While seventy-five expect the 
elementary teacher to be able to demonstrate 
experiments in elementary science, thirteen do 
not. 

That women are still not given equal treat- 
ment in respect to this matter is shown by the 
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fact that fez communities will not condone 
smoking in the young woman teacher, although 


o 
Ss 


seventy will permit her to do so in her lodgin 
place, and five at any time or place off the 
school grounds. 

One community will not condone the use of 
lip stick or makeup, s/xty-”ine permit a “mod 
erate but fairly inconspicuous’ amount, while 
fourteen allow any amount. Six communities 
say it would not be wise for the young woman 
teacher to use nail polish, but ezghty are not 
opposed to it. 

Ninety-four say there will be no adverse re 
action in their communities “against the young 
man or woman teacher who is unmarried and 

Sixty-nine administrators expect their ele 
mentary teachers to get ‘creative writing’ from 
the children; esghteen do not. Fifty-one expect 
creative dramatics; thirty-two do not. Most of 
these communities expect their elementary 
teachers to teach their art and music; more 
expect them to teach art than music, the re 
spective tallies being eghty and sixty-one. 

Seventy-two expect their teachers to teach 
new playground games to children; s/xteen do 
not. 

Eighty-five expect their teachers to diagnose 
and remedy reading difficulties of their pupils, 
six expect them to do it with help, but two do 
Seventy-four 


not expect them to do it at all 
have regular classes in penmanship, but nne- 
teen do not 

Forty-seven expect the teachers “to keep the 
children in their room up to grade on standard 
ized tests in the various subjects’; ¢hzrty-nine 
do not. Sxty-six expect their tea hers to give 
standardized tests; twenty-two do not 

Three expect their teachers to prepare their 
pupils in grade one for some kind of examina 
tion sent out from a central office at the end of 
the year, three in grade two, twenty-eight in 
grade three, twenty-six in grade four, thirty-one 
in grade five, thirty-three in grade six, thirty-s7 
in grade seven, and forty-two in grade eight. 

Eleven communities expect the beginning 
elementary teacher to follow somewhat the 
methods used by older teachers in the system, 
but sixty-nine expect them ‘‘pretty largely to 
99 on their own’. 

Sixty-two expect the teacher to make daily 
lesson plans available for the inspection of the 


principal or supervisor, and twenty-two do not. 
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Wisconsin Educational 
Cooperative Planning Program 

m This is to introduce, briefly, the plan in 
process of formulation for an all-inclusive and 
continuing approach to curriculum revision and 
development for Wisconsin schools, Its basic 
purpose is to give all teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators the opportunity to contribute 
out of their experiences in curriculum work. 
It is the first known attempt to make available 
generally the many fine curriculum projects 
which various committees, associations, and 
local associations have developed. Individual 
teachers, also, will be asked to contribute pupil 
experiences. 

To receive and assemble materials necessi 
tates the organization of state machinery of 
considerable scope and function. A graphic 
presentation not being available as the Jowrnal 
goes to press, we can at best give a short word 
description of the framework. 

It is a joint proposition headed dually by 
Wisconsin teachers and the Department of 
Public Instruction and other legally constituted 
state education departments. There will be full 
cooperation, of course, with health, medical 
and dental societies, and cooperative state 
agencies. 

The teachers, represented by the W.E.A., 
and the state departments have a joint per- 
sonnel committee which has set up a series of 
committees which are subject to modification. 
The plan envisages a coordinating committee, 
a Wisconsin Educational Policies Committee, a 
Curriculum Guiding Committee, Administra- 
tion and Finance, and Teacher Training. It is 
planned to employ a full-time curriculum co- 
ordinator who will, as his name implies, co- 
ordinate the curricular work. There will be 
many committees in subjects, fields, and related 
functions. It is through these committees (not 
yet appointed) that all teachers will be invited 
to participate and make their contributions. 
The curriculum committees will review, select, 
and edit materials sent to the central office. It 
should be understood that the plan does not 
supplant local committees. On the contrary, it 
expects the opportunity to contribute to a state 
program will stimulate local groups to even 
greater activity. Splendid curriculum work has 
been carried on in cities and counties, but un- 
fortunately, with no means of distribution the 
effects of the good work are limited for the 
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most part to the locality of its origin. 

Health will play a dominant role in the plan 
and there will be future announcements on that 
phase. 

In the deliberations of the personnel com- 
mittees there emerged the unanimous feeling 
that educators, in planning a curriculum and in 
dealing with many post-war developments, 
should have the counsel of outside organiza- 
tions. They felt that the citizen should be 
taken into partnership and confidence, hence, 
the Wisconsin Educational Policies Committee. 
Invitations have been issued to eleven state edu 
cational agencies, to six governmental agencies 
that have educational programs, and to four- 
teen lay organizations, to appoint some person 
to act as a member of the Policies Committee. 

In presenting this cursory description we 
wish our readers to bear in mind that the en- 
tire program is not set up with any degree of 
finality. Rather, it is receiving revision under 
the stimulus of new ideas at every meeting. It 
is flexible both as to subjects and internal 
organization. 

We hope to set forth a more concise and 
detailed report as soon as the structure is com- 
plete. In the meantime, the general committee 
earnestly solicits the active interest of all pro- 
fessional workers in a project which is believed 
epochal in Wisconsin's educational history. 





Rules Governing Nominations 
and Candidacies Modified 

mw Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, the Representative Assembly voted 
certain clarifying changes in the rules to remove 
doubts which may follow manner of filing. 
The Rules, as amended, read as follows: 


1. All persons desiring to be candidates for any 
elective offices* in the Wisconsin Education Asso 
ciation shall file their intention in the office of the 
Secretary on or before 12:00 NOON of the 25th of 
September preceding the annual convention at which 
their candidacies will be considered, so that the 
names of candidates and pertinent information con 
cerning them may be published in the October issuc 
of The Wisconsin Journal of Education. An equal 
amount of space in the Journal shall be allotted to 
each candidate. The material submitted for publica 
tion shall be approved by the candidate and edited 
by an Elections Committee of three members to be 
appointed by the President. The names may be filed 
by the candidates themselves or by any organization, 
group, or person interested in promoting such per- 
son’s candidacy. A letter of consent from the candi- 

* Elective offices are: President, three vice-presidents, mem- 
bers of executive committee, treasurer. and secretary. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers a 


SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


To Help Solve the Problems of Today and Tomorrow 


June 26 to August 18 


For 


Professional Educators: A wide variety of subject matter c 
interest and practical value 


Elementary Teachers: A full program of courses in elementary educat 
Elementary Laboratory School, and an Elementary Workshoy 


Secondary Teachers: A varied offering of cours: A Secondary Lak 
y J 
School and a Secondary Workshop. 


Counselors and Directors of Guidance: Special courses and c th 

tunity of clinical experience. 
Administrators and Supervisors: Special courses, institutes and conference 
Radio and Visual Education Instructors: Timely courses and institutes are 


offered in both fields, and a Radio Workshop will be held 


Special Institutes: Vocational Rehabilitation, Linguistic Institute, Music Clinic 
Professional and Public Relations, Latin-American Institute, Radio Educa 
tion, Visual Education. Institute for Superintendents and Principals, and 


Child Development 


Address: Director of the Summer Session, Education Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin, for complete details. 
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Your Association 


_ Teachers, as members of the Wisconsin Education Association, are stockholders 
in a corporation whose business is the improvement of education and the welfare of 
teachers. Every teacher is affected by the “business” carried on. In the following 
section an accounting of the activities of the association is presented to the teachers 
of Wisconsin. Brief and incomplete as this accounting must necessarily be, it does 
give an overview of some of the efforts directed toward the problems of teacher wel- 
fare and educational improvement in Wisconsin. 


Activities of the Association Since July 1943 
WEA STAFF 


The WEA Staff performs the routine work of carrying out the programs author- 
ized by the Delegate Assembly and the various committees authorized by the Dele- 
gate Assembly and Executive Committe. In addition, the staff to some extent repre- 
sents the organization in conferences with lay and professional groups, appears be- 
fore legislative committees on educational legislation, and aids in the promotion of 
activities of local educational organizations. 


I. Participation in meetings 
A. County and City Education Associations fete ee eee eee 
B. Locals Presidents Be = 10 
C. WEA Committees : : : Se eee 
D. Conferences with lay groups zs ee’. 
E. Conferences with other professional groups oes 9 
F. Radio Programs . Pare = : =o 4 
Total ; : 129 


II. Convention 


A. Arranged details for the annual three day convention at Milwaukee which is 
attended by 13,000 educators. The convention includes three general sessions, 
Delegate Assembly, and forty-four sections. 


III. Legislation 

A. Appeared on invitation before the Legislative Interim and Steering Committees 
on High School Tuition Law. 

B. Worked for the correction of the High School Tuition Law in the January ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

C. Appeared on invitation before Interim Committee on School Aids. 


IV. Research 

Prepared, published, and distributed 10,000 copies of REAL WAGES FOR 

TEACHERS. 

Prepared, mimeographed, and mailed 12 news releases of 1000 copies each. 

. Prepared, mimeographed, and mailed two releases of 1200 copies each, totaling 

13,200 pages of material on the High School Tuition Law. 

. Prepared, mimeographed, and mailed three releases of 1200 copies each, totaling 
46,800 pages of material on the High School Aid Referendum. 


0 OW > 


V. Publications 

A. Issued nine numbers of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

B. Published two issues of LOCALS NEWS. 

C. Prepared, published, and mailed 12,800 copies of Teachers Recruitment Bulletin 
for Teacher Training Institutions. 

D. Published and distributed 2000 copies of SALARY SCHEDULING IN COUNTY 
SCHOOLS. Material supplied by Milwaukee County Teachers Association. 

E. Published and mailed 4000 copies of the Report of the Agriculture-Education 
Conference. 
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F. Distributed information from the National Education Association. 


VI. Service to individuals and local associations 


A. Answered inquiries concerning salaries, sick leave, and other problems of teacher 
welfare. 

B. Complied with requests for information on report card changes. 

C. Answered requests for information concerning court decisions on educational 
problems, attorney general’s rulings on educational problems, and statute cita- 
tions on educational laws. 

D. Supplied hundreds of items of information on all phases of education. 

E. Cooperated with the National School Service Institute in the preparations for 
the production of the fim ‘Pop Rings The Bell.” The WEA has secured the 
sound film and is circulating it throughout the state. 


VIL Projects for the future 


A. Study the present High School Tuition Law which terminates one year after the 
end of the war. 

B. Study of salaries for 1944-45. 

C. Study the system of taxation used to support edueation in Wisconsin and othe 
states. 

D. Continue the cooperative curricular planning program in conjunction with the 
State Department. 

E. Prepare booklet descriptive of Teachers’ Retirement System. 

F. Assist Welfare Committee in gathering data on group insurance. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Composed of six members elected by districts, the president, first vice-president, 
and the past president.) 


The Executive Committee is empowered to act upon all matters arising between 
meetings of the Representative Assembly. Its powers are broad and a complete 
enumeration of what it does is not possible here. It is the executive and administra 
tive body. The scope of its work is indicated by a partial list of problems dealt with. 

Recommends the budget, decides many fiscal items and transactions. 

Decides many phases affecting the annual convention. 

Establishes relationships between the WEA and other professional and lay 

groups. 

Makes recommendations to Representative Assembly. 

Assigns certain functions to WEA committees and coordinates their efforts. 

Promotes cooperation with the NEA and the State NEA director. 

Receives many communications and requests. 

Approved statewide curriculum plan. 

Recommends projects and activities to the headquarters staff. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


(Composed of sixteen members appointed by the president.) 


I. Surveyed the educational situation in the state and recommended a definite pro- 
gram of action. (See the Nov. 1943 Journal for complete report.) 

II. Sponsoring the cooperative curriculum planning program in conjunction with 
the State Department of Education. 

III. Considers federal developments and makes recommendations upon such sub- 
jects as federal aid, veterans’ legislation, compulsory military training. Is cur- 
rently giving its attention to laxity in enforcement of attendance laws, high 
school tuition, maximum use of teacher supply. Formulates general educational 
policies. 


LOCALS COMMITTEE 


(Composed of ten members, appointed by the president, and the 
second vice-president.) 


I. Accepted the responsibility of promoting the interests of the local educational 
organizations in each committeeman’s respective district. 
II. Worked for a 100% membership in the WEA. 
III. Arranged for regional meetings of all Locals presidents in September. 
IV. Collected a list of speakers available for association meetings and Institutes. 
(Turn to page 448 
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“t HANKS. Britannica, 


te ee ee? na ng given 


Britanniea 







The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


Educators are grateful for the help they and their 
students are receiving from Britannica Junior, 
and with good reason. Everything about it is de- 
signed by experts for the exclusive use of chil- 
dren of elementary and junior high school age 
... sentence structure, vocabulary, mental level, 
pictures. Britannica Junior is intentionally and 
completely for boys and girls. 
3600 main articles. 20,000 index entries. More than 50,000 
references. 5000 illustrations. Durable, washable binding. Less 
in cost than other juvenile encyclopaedias. Edited by the Editor-in-Chief of world- 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica and his staff. Marvelous Atlas section in full 
color. More than 50 suggested units in the unique Study Guide Volume. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
¢ 20 separately printed Units of Study go with each set. 
They are keyed to the articles in Britannica Junior and 


were created only after long study by experts in ele- 





mentary school curriculum building. 


THE READY REFERENCE VOLUME 





¢ Volume 1 of Britannica Junior is 
the Ready Reference Volume, a one- 
book encyclopaedia in itself. It con- 
tains 20,000 short articles and 50,000 
references to material in the other 1] 
volumes of the set. You will find 
what you want and you'll find it 
quickly, An innovation in children’s 
reference books and exceedingly pop- 
ular with young students. 





¢ A million-word, 832-page, pro- 
fusely illustrated, single-volume en- 
cyclopaedia of current events brought 
out each year by Britannica with the 
aid of 500 expert contributors. With 
each set of Britannica Junior goes a 
sheet of 10 price-discount Year Book 
purchase coupons good for the next 
10 years. A must in all schools and 
libraries. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS OF THE ABOVE COMBINATION OFFER, WRITE 
Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Ine. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Capital Comments 





DID YOU KNOW— 

we The war is utilizing our natural re 
sources to the extent of three times the 
amounts consumed during peace times, 
and that conservation instructional acti\ 
ity will be pursued with renewed empha 
sis following the war ? 

1. That a compulsory conservation instruc 
tion law was passed by our State Legislature 
in 1935. 

2. That conservation is taught in the 
schools of forty-five states of the United States 
at the present time. 

3. That 206 forests are now owned by 
schools of Wisconsin. They serve as_ practi 
cal conservation laboratories for effective 
school work. 

4. That the Herbster school realized $2,600 
from its school forest in 1939-40, and that 
from it, the community now enjoys a new hall 
and gymnasium. 

5. That 1,500 people perished in Wiscon 
sin’s most devastating forest fire which occur 
red in Peshtigo in 1871. 

6. That 6,000,000 boys and girls are en 
rolled in junior bird study groups of the Na 
tional Audobon Society 

7. That school ground beautification affords 
one of the finest opportunities for the appli 
cation of conservation values. That it in 
volves the application of art, tree planting, 
insect and disease control, and plant care 
generally. 

8. That expressions from state  superin 
tendents and state commissioners of educa 
tion indicated that conservation should 
taught in all twelve elementary and secondary 
grades, and that 47 state leaders indicated |} 
that much more should be done in the sec 
ondary field. | 
9. That about 85% of the oil consumed | 


be 


for purposes of war is produced in the United 
States. 


CONCLUDING RADIO PROGRAMS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OVER WHA ON 
WEDNESDAYS—4:15 P. M. 

May 10th—Mary Tuohy Ryan, Assistant Super- 
visor of School Libraries, “But the Children 
are Always New!” 

May 17th—O. H. Plenzke, Secretary of Wisconsin 
Education Association, ‘Thirty Million Can’t 
Be Wrong.” 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direction 
of State Superintendent John Callahan. 


= SEPARATE STAR: Senior high school girls 
will be challenged to choose the teaching pro 
fession if you purchase for their high school 
library the very new book called SEPARATI 
STAR written by Loula Erdman (Longmans 
Green, $2.25) hoice vocational fi 


tion, which can be an invaluable help in our 


This IS 


teaching recruitment campaign, written by an 
outstanding teacher. ‘Tis the story of a young 
inexperienced teacher's progress in a small 
town, her courage, her trials, her ingenuity, 
her faith in her profession. A wholesome phil 
osophy of life underlies this delightful drama 
of education. 

County rural normals will want to make this 
story required reading for all the student 
teachers 

Good reading for all administrators, too, to 
take one back to that first year, when we, too, 


were all beginners 


= GUIDANCE: Who isn't interested in guidance 
today? When some thirty million start chang 
ing jobs from wartime activities to pe acetime 
pursuits—what community can remain unin 
terested? 

We are pleased to note that the newly elect: 
officers of the Wisconsin Association of Edu 
cational and Vocational Guidance are Gertrudi 
Forrester, West Bend, President; Principal J. E 
Worthington, Waukesha, Vice President; ind 


George Pfeil, Oshkosh, Secretary 


It would seem to us that every school should 
have at least one faculty member as a member 
of the Wisconsin and National Vocational 
Guidance Association, because it 1s the official 
organization in this field. Actually, there are 
a number of schools subscribing to Occupations 


magazine which have no membership This 
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means they are paying more for the magazine 
than it would cost them if they were to have 
the magazine and membership in the state and 
national organization. 


@ SELECTIVE SERVICE COMMENDS: Starting 
last January the schools engaged in a coopera 
tive survey with Selective Service and have been 
completing a report known as Form 213 for 
all boys facing induction. We have received 
word recently from State Selective Service that 
this program has been moving forward very 
satisfactorily and that there have been few slip 


ups just another example of what school peo 


ple can do, 


= EDUCATION EXPERIENCE SUMMARY CARDS: 
The following information has recently been 
received at our office from Fort Sheridan: 

a. All high school students processed at the Fort 
Sheridan reception center are asked for their Edu 
cational Experience Summary card 

b. From 5% to 10% 
Experience Summary card 

c. Educational Experience Summary cards after 
being used by the interviewer are made a part of 
the inductees record 

d. About 50% of those students that 
the Educational Experience Summary cards do not 
have them properly or completely filled out 

¢. Educational Experience Summary cards, when 
properly completed, are of great value in the ini 
tial interview and for future use in the service 
From the above the army is now apparently 


possess the Educational 


pe SSESS 


giving serious attention to this form. Where a 
supply of these forms are needed, we can ship 
them to you immediately. 


® PAPER: Although schools are bringing in vast 
quantities of paper, the situation remains crit 
ical. Nearly one-third of all the paper now pro- 
duced is used to wrap or pack materials of war 
that are going abroad and hence cannot be 
salvaged. Please do everything you can to sys 
tematize and expand collection and wherever 
possible, plan summer collections. 


® AS WE SEE IT: Overnight the mavy wants 
another half million men: the army decides 
likewise and we all wonder what further in- 


roads will be made on our teaching staffs. 


1. These million men must come from someplace 
ind the schools will lose many more teachers. 


2. In the army the present average age is now 
twenty-seven years (the navy averages twenty-two 
years—the marines twenty-one). This is the oldest 


imy in our history and the demand is for younger 
men 
3. Therefore the spotlight is being turned on all 
men under twenty-six and those in this classification 
not already in the armed forces will be taken with 
practically no exceptions. (Agriculture does not 
come under this blanket rule.) 

4. However, the million men sought cannot be 
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raised from this group, so after the list of all possi 
bilities under twenty-six has been exhausted, thos« 
between the ages of twenty-six and twenty-nine will 
become subject to selective service scrutiny. 

5. We are informed, that since attention for the 
next six months or more will be directed to the ag 
group eighteen to twenty-nine, bona-fide fathers over 
thirty will not be called and that the chances for 
retaining a teacher over thirty should be good. 

6. Until now teaching has been considered an 
essential civilian activity and some subject areas 
agriculture, science, industrial arts, and administra 
tion have been on the deferred list. 

7. It appears that now we can have little hope t 
retain any men teachers under thirty regardless of 
their previous priority or deferment status. 

8. We are told that there are quite a range of 
priorities in obtaining deferment. For example, agt 
culture would rate near the top; a machinist work 
ing on landing craft barges would also rate very 
high, while teaching would be well down the list. 

9. We can expect during the next year that only 
married men over thirty teaching essential subjec 
will have much chance for deferment. 


= ARBOR AND BIRD DAY: Acting Governor 
Walter S. Goodland recently issued the follow 
ing proclamation: 

“For many years there has been set aside 
one day each year for the observance of Arbor 
and Bird Day dedicated to the planting of trees 
and the preserving of our natural wealth and 
beauty so necessary for the future development 
of our state. 

“The observance of Arbor Day began soon 
after the Civil War and from the beginning 
it has had a civic motive and an association of 
patriotism. 

“IT suggest to our citizens that the origin of 
the day be borne in mind and wish to point 
out that this year, with our country engaged in 
another World War, it is more appropriate 
than Arbor 


Day by planting fruit and nut trees as part of 


ever before that we all observe 
a home food production campaign and by 
planting, cultivating, and enlarging gardens to 
speed the day of victory. I also request com 
munities to plant memorial flower gardens and 
trees at hospitals, army camps, and in parks in 
tribute to those service men who have given 
their all. 

“With these thoughts in mind and in con 
formity with established law and custom, 1, 
Walter S. Goodland, Acting Governor of the 
State of Wisconsin, do hereby designate and 
proclaim Friday, May 12, as Arbor and Bird 
Day 
schools of the state and also in all communities 


and I urge its active observance in all 
among adult groups to the end that the greatest 
possible advancement may be attained in har 


mony with the spirit of this proclamation.” 
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Ann Emery Hall 


.. . A Residence of Distinction... . 
for women attending the 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DATIC TAT 
RATt 7 RR 


SUMMER SESSION 


$114.75 - $121.50 - $128.00 





Room and Board for 8 Week: 
$5 dex t required f 
: : 2 . A 
Write for information regarding 15 weeks : 
* 
Better sight lan p, running water, and Mend 
phone in each rc 
Delicious food New spring air mattre fou 


Cool, delightful room: Recreation room 
Bedding furnished Interesting social program 1 


265 Langdon - Madison, Wis. —— 















THE MILWAUKEE WORKSHOP 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WORKSHOP, JUNE 19 TO JULY 28 
experienced teachers is sponsored jointly by the Sch f Educati 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee State Teachers College, and Milwaukee Pub 


especially helpful t 


1. Experienced teachers who desire credit toward a ister legres 


2. Experienced teachers who wish to complete 
3. Committees of teachers working on a special pr 


4. Any teacher interested in professional growt! 


THE HARTFORD AVENUE SCHOOL WILL SERVE AS THE LABORAT 
ind will also provide excellent opportunities for ol ti f 
kindergarten through the eighth grade. The Hartford workshop 1 
riculum building, nutrition and health, science in everyday life 


of reading, social problems and community relatior ind the expre 





celve slx 


sredits toward a master’s degree at the University of Wisc 





credit must apply to the Graduate School of the University. Undergradu 


granted on the usual basis. The fee for the six-week session is $40. All 


materials will be provided. Application should be made immediately to President Frank E. 


Baker, Milwaukee State Teachers College. 


ext 


He 
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The Home and School 





PTA Sponsors Public 


Relations Institute 
w The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers will be one of four agencies sponsor- 
ing the Institute on Professional and Public 
Relations to be held Tuesday, July 11, and 
Wednesday, July 12, in the Education 
Engineering Building on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin. The other sponsor- 
ing groups will be the Wisconsin Education 
Association, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the School of Education of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Four general and three sectional meetings 
will be held during the two-day conference. 

A. W. Zellmer, principal of the Wood 
County Normal School and School Education 
chairman of the PTA Congress, will be chair- 
man of the first general session, scheduled for 
9:30 a. m. to noon on July 11. Speakers will 
be Prof. John Guy Fowlkes, director of the 
University of Wisconsin Summer Session, who 
will welcome those attending the institute; 
Prof. A. S. Barr of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who will speak on ‘Pre-Service Education 
of Teachers,’ and Prin. H. H. Helble of 
Appleton High School, who will discuss ‘‘In- 
Service Education of Teachers.” 

Group meetings will be held from 2 to 4 
p. m Tuesday. Earl D. Brown, sec retary of the 
Madison Board of Education, will be chairman 
of the section cn ‘Teachers’ Relations to the 
Board of Education,” and Harry Merritt, of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, will 
be discussion leader. 

Mrs. Stanley R. Ashby, Madison, legislative 
chairman of the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, will be chairman of the 
section on "Teachers and Legislation,’ with 
O. H. Plenzke, executive sec retary of the Wis- 
consin Education 
leader. 

E. G. Doudna, secretary of the State Board 
of Normal Regents, will preside over the ses- 


Association, as discussion 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin ¢ ongress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


sion on ‘Teacher Requisites in Public Relation 
Work,” while R. L. Lewis, superintendent of 
the Waukesha public schools, will be discussion 
leader. 

The second general session will be held 
from 7:30 to 9:30 p. m. Tuesday in the Memo- 
rial Union; Mrs. George A. Chatterton, Maple 
Bluff, president of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, will be chairman. The 
subject will be ‘Teachers’ Relations to Patrons, 
Parents, and Parents’ Organizations.’’ Speakers 
will be Charl Oromond Williams, director of 
field service of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and H. J. Antholz, superintendent of 
public schools at Spooner. 

A social hour will follow this meeting. 

Fred Bishop, of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, will be chairman of the 
general meeting at 9:30 a. m. Wednesday. 
Chairmen of the Wednesday afternoon groups 
will report on their respective discussions. 
Speakers will be Mrs. William A. Hastings, 
Madison, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Roy L. Matson, 
Madison, editor of The Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal. Mrs. Hastings will speak on “Citizen- 
Initiated Interest in Education’? and Mr. Mat- 
son will discuss “Teachers and the Press.” 

The final session will be held from 2 to 4 
p. m. Wednesday, with Mrs. R. W. Mills, 
Fond du Lac, first vice-president of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers, as 
chairman. J. H. Murphy, superintendent of 
public schools at Rice Lake, will speak on ‘The 
Financing of Post-War Schools,” and Col. Leo 
B. Levenick, director of the State Veterans 
Recognition Board, will talk on ‘‘Service to the 
Veterans.” Robert G. 
superintendent of the Stoughton public schools. 
will lead a discussion period after these 


Returning Peterson, 


addresses. 


> 
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SUIT 


—well mics you 
agatu this year! 


G onentie in peace years always brought 
many teachers to the vacation wonderlands of Glacier National 
Park in Montana, and the Pacific Northwest. 

. 
You found in Glacier Park the enjoyment, recreation and rest 
earned by an arduous school year. And, Great Northern Railway 
enjoyed the privilege of being your host to and from “the Land 


of Shining Mountains.” 
e 


This summer you'll be too busy with wartime activities in your 
home community to take a long, though deserved, holiday trip. 
And, besides, vacation hotels and: chalets in Glacier Park will not 


be open. e 


We'll miss you again this year—but we do look forward to peace- 
time, when you.can revel and relax in the scenic splendors of the 
West. Great Northern hopes your post-war plans will include vaca- 
tion adventures in Glacier National Park and the Pacific Northwest. 





Route of the Empire Builder 
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Exceptional Children and the PTA 


w Schools and homes are experiencing one of 
the greatest upheavals they have ever known. 
Yet children—the common concern of home 
and school—must be safeguarded; and excep- 
tional children—those who deviate seriously 
from normal in physical, mental, or emotional 
traits—need now more than ever the stabilizing 
influences of home-school cooperation in their 
behalf. 

No group is more eager for children to have 
the kind of education they need than a group 
of earnest, intelligent parents. No group can 
help more to secure the kind of education that 
exceptional children need than those same pat 
ents, who not only understand the requirements 
of a handicapped child but who have organized 
themselves to stimulate interest and action on 
the part of citizens and legislators. Thus the 
parent-teacher movement forms a _ powerful 
ally of the schools in making education meet 
the needs of all children. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has a vital interest in the educational 
welfare of physically handicapped children. 
It has concern, too, for the educational welfare 
of those who cannot learn rapidly and of those 
who stride far ahead of their fellows. And 
upon those who suffer from problems of social 
maladjustment, it looks with sympathy and 
eagerness to help. One of the standing com 
mittees of the National Congress is the Com 
mittee on the Exceptional Child, with a 
national chairman heading the activities in this 
field. State chairmen of this committee have 
been appointed by thirty states. Local commit 
tees, too, are at work in many communities, 
and schools are finding them an invaluable aid 
in furthering the work for exceptional children. 

One such state committee made a thorough 
study of the provisions in that state for the 
education, health, and social welfare of physi 
cally and mentally handicapped children. On 
the basis of this study it made recommendations 
for action on the part of local communities. 
Another state committee took a leading part 
in carrying on a state census of handicapped 
children. Many local P, T. A. groups have vis 
ited the special classes in the community, have 
studied the needs of exceptional children, and 
have cooperated with the school authorities in 
securing better ways of meeting those needs. 

In one city, where special equipment was 
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needed for a group of crippled children who 
were receiving physical therapy at school, the 
parent-teacher association launched a drive for 
funds and the equipment was secured. In an- 
other community, where retrenchment in the 
school program threatened a curtailment of 
special instructional provisions for handicapped 
children, an active parent-teacher group took 
up the cause and assisted in finding a way to 
save the entire program. In still another town 
the P. T. A. joined other agencies in tempo- 
rarily contributing to the salary of a special- 
class teacher until the class could become an 
established part of the school program. 

The National Congress interests itself, too, 
in progressive State and Federal legislation for 
exceptional children. In more than one state 
the legal provisions for special education for 
handicapped children are the result of activities 
of the State Congress of Parents and Teachers 
along with other voluntary agencies. In some 
cases, the initial legislation was drafted by 
members of the State Congress in cooperation 
with the state educational leaders. In thus 
uniting home and school, the P. T. A. has be- 
come a strong force for educational progress. 
It is hoped that before long every one of the 
forty-eight states will have a state committee 
on the exceptional child. It is hoped, too, that 
teachers and other educational leaders in every 
community will look to their local P. T. A. 
groups as a source of practical help and inter- 
ested devotion to the program of the schools. 


Elise H. Martens 

Chairman 

Committee on the Exception il Child 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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date must accompany these filing papers or a notif 
cation of approval must be received from the candi 
date himself on or before 12:00 NOON of. Sep 
tember 25th. 

2. The names of persons whose candidacies have 
been filed with the Secretary according to the rules 
of procedure adopted by the Representative Assembly 
shall be placed upon printed ballots which shall be 
distributed to all delegates at the opening of the 
session of the Representative Assembly. Immediately 
after the report of the Committee on Credentials all 
delegates shall proceed to vote by ballot. In case no 
candidate’s name was filed for any one office on or 
before September 25, 12.00 NOON, nominations for 
such office may be made from the floor prior to bal 
loting. If, upon the report of the board of tellers, 
it is shown that a majority vote has not been polled 
for any office, the Representative Assembly shall cast 
another ballot for the two cardidates who received 
the highest number of votes for that office. 
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Spring Roll Call 


OF WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 





This year, we awarded more than 50 
college and university scholarships to 
young men and women in various fields 
of activity. 

These scholarships fell into five groups: 

1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
These were awarded to winners in the nation- 
wide Science Talent Search, which, conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, is designed to discover 
brilliant scientific minds in the making. Two 
scholarships were for $2400, eight for $400, three 
for $200 and twenty-five for $100. 

2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded leading 
to an engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Normally these cover five years, but 
because of the urgent need for engineers, this 
year’s winners will take the accelerated course at 
Carnegie Tech, receiving their degrees in three 
years. Present value of these scholarships 1s $1850. 

3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on 
the basis of competitive examinations. 

4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. 
One engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year 
at Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. 
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This covers undergraduate work in any field of 
engineering. 

5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electri- 
fication Contest and are for $200 each. They are 
open to both boys and girls. 

These Scholarships are a regular part 
of our educational program, established 
for the purpose of furthering scientific 
knowledge. 

For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Book- 
let ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 
1017, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sun. 2:30 p.m., EWT, NBC. 
“Top of the Evening,” Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 p. m., EWT, 


Blue Network. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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NEA. C 


= REMINDER: In Pittsburgh on July 5 and 6, 
1944 NEA Representative 
Assembly will be held. 





the streamlined 


® LAST CALL: J. C. Chapel, Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin representative on the NEA_ Resolutions 
Committee, suggests that you send resolutions 
te him at once. Consult the April Wisconsin 
Journal of Education for his suggestions. 


= AMENDMENTS: Three changes in NEA By- 
laws, all given in the April NEA Journal, will 
be considered at Pittsburgh; study them and 
let delegates know your wishes concerning the 


changes. 


= FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM: Proposed to build 
the national organization to a membership of 
800,000 by 1948-1949, an Executive Commit- 
tee plan in the April NEA Journal is to be 
considered at Pittsburgh. 


= PERMANENT CONSCRIPTION? I[n the May 
NEA Journal appears an important statement 
of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and the Problems and Plans Committee 
of the American Council on Education. On 
conscription as a permanent peacetime policy, 


the statement will have wide discussion. 


® HANDBOOK: Recently issued, ‘Federal Aid 
Now” 
obtainable from the NEA office. Keep up on 
federal aid 

Noting a 3,000 to 5,000 
teachers to take over the instruction of army 
illiterates, the NEA office comments that the 
problem of army illiterates would not exist had 
the federal aid bill sponsored by the NEA 


for Education is a 60-page pamphlet 


recent call for 


after the last war been passed. 


™ PIONEERS: A NEA book, 
American Educators, gives eighteen challenging 


new Pioneer 
biographies of leaders of the profession. S0¢ 
from the NEA office. 


= SIGNIFICANT PAMPHLET: “Learning about 
Education and the Peace’ is the title of a new 
i0-page manual developed by the Educational 
Policies Commission. Suitable for teacher and 
student discussion groups, it should be avail 


able to social studies teachers, librarians, and 
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Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 
curriculum planners. 10¢ from the NEA office, 


less in quantities. 


= NEW COUNT: With 5,910 N.E.A. members 
on March 25, Wisconsin had then passed last 
year’s total (5,897 on May 31). Reports since 
then insure our being over 6,000. Those who 
enroll now will receive the NEA Journal for 
a year and will help make a good response for 
Wisconsin this year. Send $2 membership fee 
direct to the headquarters office, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


® RESULTS: The salary campaign, conducted 
with War and Peace Fund money through half 
a million copies of “An Open Letter to School- 
boards’, has brought results in successful local 
campaigns throughout the country. 

Another project the fund made possible, by 
and posters, is bringing 


attractive folders 


teacher recruits to the profession. 


= AMERICA MUST FACE THESE FACTS: 

200,000 teachers have left the teaching pro 
fession since Pearl Harbor. 

Teachers-college enrolments have dropped 60 
per cent below 1940-41. 

50,000 emergency teaching certificates have 
been issued this year—an increase of 2000 per 
cent. 

14,000 teachers, 5 out of every 100, are be 
$11.50 a week. 
LOO, are 
$23 per week. 


ing paid less than $600 a year 
254,000 teachers, 30 out of every 
getting less han $1200 a year 
Living costs have risen 
August 1939, 
per cent. 


26 per cent since 


teachers’ salaries less than 10 


= STILL MORE 100% NEA ENROLLMENTS: 
Systems: Fond du Lac, North Fond du Lac. 
Schools: Appleton—Columbus, High School, Mc- 
Kinley Grade, McKinley Junior High, Washington, 
Wilson Junior High; Darien—Darien Consolidated ; 
La Crosse—Hamilton, Hogan; Mélwaukee—Morgan- 
dale, Silver Spring, James W. Riley; Reedshurg 
Sauk County Normal; R/pon—Ceresco, Roosevelt; 
Sheboygan—Sheridan; Waukesha—Hadhfield; Wau 
watosa—Longfellow Junior High. 





Ann Emery Hall, in the heart of Madison’s 
“Latin quarter’, is ideal for summer-school 
residence. See page 439. 
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1944 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Teachers are needed as never before. It is patriotic to teach. 
Summer Schools will be more valuable than ever. 
Prepare for better service by attending 


a summer school. 


Workshops, forums, laboratory schools, and regular class work 


for rural, elementary, and high school teachers. 


Lectures, readings, concerts, and recreational opportunities 


at all of the colleges. 


Sessions of Six and Eleven weeks. Flexible programs 
Write for announcements 


Eau Claire—President W. R. Davies 
La Crosse—President Rex Mitchell 
Milwaukee—President F. E. Baker 


Oshkosh—President F. R. Polk 
Platteville—President C. O. Newlun 


River Falls—President J. H. Ames 


Stevens Point—President W. C. Hansen 
Superior—President R. C. Williams 
Whitewater—President C. M. Yoder 


Stout Institute, Menomonie—President B. E. Nelson 





IT IS PATRIOTIC TO TEACH. WISCONSIN NEEDS TEACHERS. 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 





A Wise Salesgirl 


Customer: “Have you a book entitled, ‘Man, 
the Master of the Home’?” 
Salesgirl: “The fiction department is on the 


other side, sir. 


Lost 

An old gentleman dropped something on _ the 
floor of the theater and was making a great fuss 
trying to recover it. Finally a lady near him asked 
what he had lost. 

“A chocolate carmel,” replied the man. 

“All that fuss over a piece of candy?” said the 
lady, in a rather disgusted tone 


“Yes,” said he, ‘my teeth are in it!’” 
Fast Thinking 
He was conscious that trouble was brewing 


when he went out in the morning. When he got 
home that night he learned what he had done. 

With tears in her eyes his wife exclaimed: “I 
know you don’t love me—you've forgotten my 
birthday!” 

“Darling,” he said, “I’m more sorry than I can 
say, but it is really your fault.” 

“My fault?” she exclaimed. “How can that be?” 

He took her hand in his. “How can I remember 
your birthday,” he asked, “when there is never 
anything about you to remind me that you are a 
day older than you were a year ago?” 


A Hot Waming 

It was the candidate's first great speech, and he 
wanted to make it tell, and wished to end with a 
warning. He could have couched his warning in 
the old proverb about locking the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, but that was too com 
monplace. He wanted something original 

He quickly thought of something better. Then 
he shouted: 

“Don't, fellow countrymen and citizens, I beg 


you—don’'t wait till the house takes fire before 
you summon the firemen.” 
Moratorium 

A Negro was walking down the street mum 


bling to himself, when he met his pastor. 


‘Parson, I wants you to splain sumpin’ to me. I 
heah de white folks talking about dis here morato- 
rium. It’s moratorium dis, and moratorium dat. 
What does dey mean? 

“T'll splain it to you. You see de King of Eng- 
land owes Uncle Sam a lot of money. Uncle Sam 
sent de King a bill, but de King tore it up. He sent 
him another bill and he tore it up. Uncle Sam jes 
kept sending de King bills and de more he sent him 


de more he torem.’ 





You'll enjoy the atmosphere of gracious liv- 
ing offered at Ann Emery Hall. See page 439. 











Budgeting Income 

“Have you tried cutting down the family expenses 
by having a frank talk with your wife on that 
subject?” 

“I’ve already done that.” 

“Did it curb her expenditures ?” 

“No. She made me cut out smoking.” 


Motherly Interest 
“IT know I'm an old fashioned mother, but I'd like 


to know where you go,” said the mother to her 
daughter. 

“Of course, darling,’ replied the girl. “Last night 
I had dinner with a new boy friend—you don't 


know him, but he’s awfully sweet—and we went to 
several places I don’t suppose you've ever heard of, 
and finished up at a funny little night club, but I 
can’t remember its name. All right, Mummy ?” 

‘Of course, dear. I just like to know.” 








GINGER! 




















Happy birthday, Teacher! Sorry we 
couldn't wait. 








When you live at Ann Emery Hall, favorite women’s residential hall at the University of 
Wisconsin, you “get in the social swim” right from the start. See page 439 for further details. 
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Have a “Coke” = Skal 


(HERE’S TO YOU) 
“ans 





sa Day's \ ‘ 
> a = | 


Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke”, says the Yank in the 
same spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” isa 
phrase that breaks the ice between strangers. 
That’s why Coca-Cola always belongs in your 
icebox at home. Yes, from the equator to the 
poles, Coca-Cola stands for the pause that Wiehe CoceColn 


refreshes, —has become the global symbol of 


A to acquire friendly abbr 
That's why 


called ‘‘( 


tions. 


those who wish well to their fellow men. 


Coca-Cola 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 








It’s natural for popular names 
ia 
} 

1 hea 
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YOUR ASSOCIATION 


(Continued from page 435) 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE DEFENSE OF = 
DEMOCRACY THROUGH EDUCATION 
(Composed of nine members, appointed by the president, who represent 
different phases of education) 
I. Held four meetings during the course of the school year. 
II. Jointly sponsored with agricultural organizations of the state a statewide con- 
ference between agriculturalists and educators at Madison, January 29. 
III. Jointly sponsoring with the Wisconsin State Federation of Labor a state educa- 
tion—labor conference at Milwaukee, May 13. i" 


IV. Called a meeting of representatives from the sectional associations urging them 
to promote similar meetings in their respective areas. To date three have been 
held and others are planned for the fall. 


WELFARE COMMITTEE H. 
(Composed of five members, appointed by the president, and the third = 
vice-president as ex-officio.) An 

I. Held three meetings since July 1943. Co 


II. Considered and recommended the study of a plan of group health, accident, and 
hospital insurance to provide low cost insurance for all teachers. 
III. Recommended and cooperated in the study of Real Wages For Teachers. 

















IV. Recommended the collection and study of information concerning Teachers’ me 
Rest Home. in t 
RETIREMENT COMMITTEE cil 
I. Maintained a close check on the Teachers’ Retirement Fund. | mitt 
II. Investigated bills introduced which would have affected the retirement system. Con 
SUBSIDIES GIVEN BY THE WEA acl 
Your association granted subsidies of $1409 to the sectional organizations. The — 
amount each received depended on the distance from Milwaukee (the state conven- VG] 
tion city) and the number of members in the sectional association who were also Ele: 
members of the WEA. ; The 
The Resolutions. Credentials, and Necrology committees are convention E 
committees and make their reports at that time. Wil 
Frec 
Elsi 

A. 
B. 4 
B. z 
FINANCING A HOME? Hn 
Sd Om 
We make real estate mortgage loans to teachers 1k 
IT 
AT THE RATE OF 4% PER ANNUM _ 
rCr 

You will appreciate the way these mortgage loans are especially 

adapted to teachers’ needs G 
C 
WE ALSO MAKE LOANS AT THE RATE OF 3 7 
in amounts of $500 and up secured by Dor 

life insurance of equal cash value H, 
Isak 
. _— ss Gol 
Personal Loans are made to teachers at ECONOMICAL INTEREST RATES |. I 

for summer school expenses, taxes, and any other financial needs. 

H. 
C 
Write us for information on the low-cost, convenient repayment 
plans offered by the reo 

( 
409 Insurance Building Madison 3, Wisconsin - 
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| Headline Happenings 





H. J. POWELL ELECTED PRESIDENT OF W. A. S. A. 


Antholz Announces 
Committee Membership 


Pres. H. } Antholz has chosen 
the following as members of the 
various committees for the yeat 
In the April Journal, the Coun 
cil on Education, Welfare Com 
mittee, and Public Relations 
Committee were announced. 


Committee on Local Associations 

Everett Hirsch, Wausau—Chair- 
man 

Elsie Chell, St. Croix Falls 

Theodore A. Sorenson, Chippewa 
Falls 

William Ballentine, Menomonie 

Fred Manley, Crandon 

Elsie Kopplin, Appleton 

A. J. Smith, Union Grove 

E. J. McKean, Tomah 


B. A. Kennedy, Prairie du Chien 


Frank Keller, Watertown 
Omer Loop, Superior—Ex Officio 


Retirement 
J. H. Murphy, Rice Lake 
man 
Mark Ingraham, Madison 
Gertrude Callahan, Menomonie 


Convention Committees 
Resolutions 
G. E. Watson, Wauwatosa 
Chairman 
Florence Sherbarth, 
Bay 
Don Peters, Neillsville 
H. H. Helms, Marshfield 
Isabel Skar, Shell Lake 
Goldie Whipple, Superios 
J. P. Mann, South Milwaukee 


Whitefish 


Credentials 
H. C. Zimmerman, Milwaukee 
Chairman 
George Bassford, Ashland 
Florence Caswell, Kenosha 
Arthur Ritt, Racine 
C. P. Borge, Hayward 


Chair- | 


County Superintendents 
Meet at Stevens Point 


As a result of a favorable r 
sponse to a questionnaire sent by 
Pres. Joseph Donovan of Brown 


County, the committee has planned 
a program for the spring meeting 


of the State Association of County 
Superintendents at the Hardware 
Mutual Auditorium in Stevens 
Point, Wednesday, May 17. The 
Program Committee is composed 
of the following: S. G. Corey, 


chairman, Joseph Donovan, Wm 
| Moore, Inez Sabin, Paul Kaiser, 
and L. D. Culver. 

The following program has been 
arranged: 


A.M. 

10:00 Address of Welcome 
Mayor, Godfrey Clayton. 
Response—Pres. Joseph D 
Donovan. 


10:30 Address “Our = State’s 
|- Twelve Year Skills Pro 

gram’, Mrs. Lois Nemec, 
State Elem. School Super 
visor. 

11:15 Discussion Period 

11:45 Luncheon Period 

P.M. 

1:15 Whiz Kids Mrs. Norman 
Hahn, Director. 

1:45 Panel—Values of the Work 
shop for Permit Teachers 
Wm. Moore, Chr 
Discussants are Michael 
Kies, Harvey Cornell, Grace 
Webb, Elizabeth Dunn and 
Edith McEachron 

2:30 Business Meeting 

Necrology 
Arthur Dietz, Wautoma—Chair 
man 


Rachel Jones, Portage 
Mary Meyers, Sun Prairi¢ 





At the recent meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of School 
Administrators, Supt. H. J. Powell 
of Watertown was elected Presi 
dent. Supt. T. H Boebel of Med 
ford was elected Vice President 
and William F. Waterpool of 


H. J. POWELL 


reclected 


Marinette Secretary 
Treasurer 

Newly elected members of the 
Executive Board are Superintend- 
ents C. P. Larson of New London 
and Robert G. Petersen of Stough 
ton. Supt. J. P. Mann of 5 Mil 
waukee is also ihe Executive 
Board, which consists of the elec 
and the three Execu- 


was 


on 


tive ofhcers 
tive Board members 
Mr. Norton E. Masterson of 


Stevens Point was elected President 
of the School Boards Association 


Biographies of Pioneer 


Educators Published 


The National Education 
ciation announces publication of 
a new book which has a special 
appeal for teachers and prospec 


Asso 








Why is Ann Emery Hall the favorite women’s Residential Hall for the University of Wisconsin 
summer session? See page 439 for a few of the reasons. Write for folders. 
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Page 450 


tive teachers This volume, 
Pioneer American Educators, tells 
the story f eighteen men and 
women whose vision, courage, and 


diligence have helped to build out 
system of public schools and higher 
education into the great American 
institution that it now 1s 

This 160-page book, which 
will be available after May 15, 
gives you the opportunity to read 
the human interest account of the 
lives and service of the follow- 


ing educator 


Thoma Jefferson 
Horace Mann 
Henry Barnard 


Emma Willard 

Mary Lyon 

Thomas Gallaudet 
Bronson Alcott 

Mark Hopkins 
Elizabeth Peabody 
Susan B. Anthony 
Frances E. Willard 
Clara Barton 

Alice Freeman Palmet 


William T. Harris 

Booker T. Washington 

Ella Flagg Young 

Charles W. Eliot 

Martha Berry 

Based on careful research, 

written in human-interest style, 
illustrated by sketches of each 


individual, the book performs an 


important professional service 


U. W. Visitors Speak 
Out About Conditions 


The University Board of Visi- 
tors handed the Regents a plain- 
talk report in April. The Visitors 
deplore the many outstanding 
faculty members leaving the cam 
pus for other schools. They urge 
a more aggressive attitude in re 
gard better appro- 
priations so that depletion of a 
strong faculty will not make it a 
second-rate institution. According 
to the Visitors, depression salary 
waivers have not been restored 
to all faculty members. Also 
stressed in the report are preva 
lence of “‘fire-traps”’ and woefully 
inadequate plant facilities 

It was a forthright reminder to 
the Regents and after ex 
tended 


to obtaining 


came 
investigation 


The book may be ordered from 
the National Education Associa 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C., 
at 50¢ a copy. Discounts as fol 
lows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 
10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or 
percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be 
accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash 
orders but not on billed orders 


»>21 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


State Supreme Court 

Rules Against Teachers 
Two Janesville teachers, who 
suffered injuries while assisting in 
issuing Ration Book II, are not 
entitled to compensation under the 
Workman’s Compensation Act. So 
ruled the Supreme Court in uj 
holding a decision of Dane County 
Circuit Court which had reversed a 
ruling of the Industrial Commis 
sion which had voted an award to 
the teachers. The Court held that 
the work was being done without 
pay by volunteers for the U. S$ 
Government 


NEA Representative 
Assembly at Pittsburgh 


A streamlined summer meeting 
has again been arranged. The 
N.E.A. Representative Assembly 
will meet July 5 and 6. Business 
meetings of Departments are 
scheduled for July 4. 

Wisconsin headquarters will be 
Room 503 at Hotel William Penn 
and we invite all delegates and 
visitors from Wisconsin to register 
there and get acquainted. Addi- 
tional information will be supplied 
to local associations as we receive 
it. 





Ann Emery Hall has single rooms especially planned for women who like smart, comfortable 


surroundings. See page 439 for further information. 














Summer Sales Work 


for Men Teachers 


y "HE work consists 
tory of unsold seeds 


training at our Minne 


of selling garden seeds to dealers for 1945, taking inven- 
and collecting for seeds sold by the merchants. Sales 
1polis plant the last two weeks of June fit you for this 


work. Employment will be during July and August. Flat salary and expenses 


Travel in u 


» and willing tc 


automobile 


travel in any part of the U.S.A 


For Full Information Address 


Applicants must be exempt from military 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Estb. 1884 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS Page 451 
INGS 
Plan Now for American | ‘‘Talking’’ Science Lib. Committee of the U. 5. Othice of 
Education Week in Nov. Available for Schools '“uc:tion 
ers : High schools throuehout the 
Newly clected officers for the - : eee aes gr ona = 
who next school year are urged by state The Westinghouse Electric and | the aT heal petit 7 | = 
gf in id national education associations Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, — ae Sir ogg vid = 7 
“not to make preparations early for through its School Service divi 3 ree a aon ws 
the American Education Week, No- | 0%, #2ngunces that it has pre F. R. E. C. 1s planning pe si, 
So vember 5-11. In spite of the pared a “talking library” of = a wore a 7 pee ogee poate 
ul lany handicaps experienced in the Hepes which has been made pe sseke | ye wo tines 
unty past few years educators have a ivatlable for loan to high school | OF schoo rin . aa I Rad Ed 
ed a plendid opportunity to sell the ChASSES throughout the nation ie a of yr “ "¢ poe 
mis schools to the people most con- The library is made up of re — reas ose yyy, “cir D. ( 
d to cerned. Education week offers an | Cordings of thirty programs s¢ yf Educa oe pire a eta 
that xcellent occasion to strengthen | lected from “Adventures in Re 7 cage tagger a ‘ ve 
hout the public relations program in | search”, a weekly radio feature ant a ees =e pone 
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TEACHERS AGENCY —FORTY-FOURTH YEAR— 
We Need More Good Teachers Free Enrollment 
le W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 890 Woodrow St., Madison,Wis. 











Clark- Brewer Teachers Agency 


*alace Building Minneapolis, Minn 
Through the Minneapolis office, in 1943, teache1 were elected in 20 state 
and Alaska. Average salary 31.2% greater than in 1942. 1944 salaries mucl 


better. We operate in the better schools in the Central West and westward 


to California, Oregon, Washington, the states between, and Alaska. Throug! 
: our agency you can get the improvement and location you want. FREE 
62nd Year REGISTRATION. WE TAKE THE RISK, 

















HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA AND THE WEST 
. Every state in our territory faces serious teacher 
Missoula, Montana shortage. Unusual opportunities for advancement 
California to Alaska. Free Life Membership for im 
mediate enrollment. Register now! 


6 out of every 10 of the teachers we placed 
in grade schools and high schools last 
year were placed within 40 miles of either 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO Chicago, or Detroit, or Milwaukee 
Member N.A.T.A. Write us today for enrollment blank 


The PARKE TEACHERS AGENCY —#2nd Year— 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner ome Manager 
518-519 Ins. Bidg. Member N. A. T. Madison 3, Wis. 
TTT eee Eg 


’ Member National Association of Teachers Agen- 
WESTERN TEACHERS EXCHANGE cies. Our methods are ethical, professional, and 
effective; proven by twenty-nine years of suc- 


COMMONWEALTH BLDG., DENVER, COLO. cessful @xperience. Write ‘today ‘for | informa- 


tion concerning our superior pila 


Member N. A. T. A. — 29 years’ superior placement service 
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Wisconsin Educators 
Serve NEA Committees 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, president 
of the NEA, appointed for the cur- 
rent school year the Wisconsin rep- 
resentatives on the various com- 
mittees of the association. R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt, supervisor in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, 
is a member of the core commit- 
tee on cooperatives, and Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes of the University is 
a member of the National Legisla- 
All others serve 
in an advisory capacity of the core 


tive Commission 
committees 


Academic Freedom 
Hansen, Mathilda, Kenosha 
Lewis, R. F., Waukesha 
Otteson, Mabel, Eau Clairc 
Rowen, Ross B., Madison 
Scott, Bernice M., Sheboygan 


Legislative Commission 
Antholz, H. J., Spooner 
Bishop, Fred G., Madison 
Callahan, John, Madison 
Fowlkes, Dr. John Guy, Madison 
(Core) 
Goodrich, Lowell P., Milwaukee 


Hansen, William C., Stevens Point 


Plenzke, O. H., Madison 
Rankin, George R., Milwaukee 


| Bush, Maybell G., 


Cooperatives 
Franseen, Maybelle M., Mayville 
Ihlenfeldt, R. S., Madison (Core) 
Krakow, Esther, Milwaukee 
Moerschel, Henry E., Wauwatosa 
Starek, Agnes, La Crosse 
Witter, Fred L., Burlington 


Credit Unions 
Byrnes, Alice M., La Cross« 
Klatt, Adolph, North Fond du Lac 
Murphy, Cecelia J., Racine 
Peterson, Leroy, Madison 
Powell, Frank V., Madison 
Schuette, Amanda, Green Bay 


Equal Opportunity 
Birr, Mary, Milwaukee 
Borkowski, Margaret, Milwauke¢ 
Callahan, John, Madison 
Evans, R. A., Oshkosh 
Kennedy, Bernard A., Prairie du 
Chien 


Nemec, Mrs. Lois G., Madison 


International Relations 
Madison 


Hood, Elizabeth, Racine 
Howe, Cecelia, Janesville 


| Kuester, Emil, Racine 
| Worthington, J. 


E., Waukesha 


National Council on Teacher 
Retirement 
Savage, George O., Oshkosh 





out-of-doors work for 
Biologists; Botanists; 
Entomologists; 


State institutions 
attendant 


services for the summer 


for domestic 


3. STATE FAIR: See the 
expenses as ticket seller, 
police, exhibit clerk 


special field) 
and typist), waitress 


head waitress, head cook 








Man Power Problem this Summer? 


Will You Help Solve the | 
| 


1. SPECIAL SUMMER SURVEYS: Healthful 
Bacteriologists; 
Conservation Aids; 
Plant Pathologists. 


2. RELIEF FOR PERMANENT PERSONNEL: 
need qualified people 
xnd nursing 


Fair; 
ticket taker 
laborer (in your 
office help (stenographer 
salad girl, cook 
Some of these 
positions are for the entire 


For further information write or apply 
in person to the 


BUREAU OF PERSONNEL 


STATE CAPITOL, MADISON 2, WIS. | 


earn your 





summer. 











HEADLINI 


New Voter Preparation and 

Recognition 

Antholz, H. J., Spooner 

Cornell, Harvey, Sturgeon Bay 

Gerritts, J. R., Kimberly 

Greiber, Clarence, Madison 

Kohn, Charlotte, Madison 

Nienaber, Margarette E., Madison 


Tax Education and School 
Finance 

Bardwell, R. W., La Crosse 
Clark, D. L., Wauwatosa 13 
Falk, Phillip H., Madison 
Nichols, Walter S., Milwaukec 
Shields, Clyde, Merrill 
Waterpool, W. F., Marinette 


Teacher Preparation and 
Certification 

Bardwell, R. W., La Crosse 

Doudna, Edgar G:; Madison 


Hansen, William C., Stevens Point 


Roepke, Laura, Manitowoc 
Schneider, Marcella, Milwaukee 


Zellmer, A. W., Wisconsin Rapids 


Tenure 

| Balliette, Mr. R. E., Platteville 

| Clauson, Elizabeth, Racine 

| Chapel, J. C., Kenosha 
Jellinek, Frances, Milwaukee 
Nagel, Anne L., Racine 
Svanoe, Haldis, Wauwatosa 

| Chapel, J. C., Kenosha 


—The— 


WISCONSIN 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


* 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” | 


* 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 


HAPPENINGS 





offe 
pro 


The 





HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Health and Physical 
Education Plans Made 


The Wisconsin Association fot 
Health and Physical Education has 
organized a Service Committee, the 
rpose of which is to provide aid 


for those of the association and 
‘thers interested in problems re 
ting to Health and Physical 
lucation. 

[he Committee is composed of 

the following eight members: 

General Chairman—Matrie Stoclt 
ing, Washington High School, 
Two Rivers; 

District 1—Palmer Mickelson, 
High School, Merrill: 

District 2—Vernon Kreiser, 
Franklin Jr., Green Bay; 

District 3—Carl Mathusen, 
Logan High, La Crosse, and 
Gwen Cobleigh, Senior High, 
Wisconsin Rapids; 

District 4—Florence Goodhue, 
State Teachers College, White- 
water; 

District 5 
High, Madison; 

District 6—Elsie Peters, West 
Division High, Milwaukee 
Specialists in various fields have 
offered to serve as “advisers” in 
problems relating to their interests 

These advisers are: 


Lena Kelly, East | 


Secondary Schools— Jay Pervis 
Wisconsin High, Madison, and 
Arvilla Schraeder, Senior Higl 
Antigo; 

Elementary Schools — Chestet 
Wangerin, Public Schools 
Whitefish Bay ; 

Testing, measurement—Ru 
Glassow, University of Wis 


th 
n 


consin — physical fitness, etc., 
Lathrop Hall, Madison; 

Rural Schools—Dr. Elizabeth 
Rodgers, State Teachers Col 
lege, La Crosse; 

Health Education—Sue Nor 
mann, Health Dept., Wauk« 
sha; 

Girls Athletics—Arvilla Schra¢ 
der, Senior High, Antigo, and 
Herman Kluge, State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee; 

Dance — Margaret H’Doubler 
Lathrop Hall, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Instructors in Health or Physical 
Education wishing information con 
tact the Committee chairman ot 
advisers who will be glad to be of 
service. 

There will also be heads chosen 
for each county in the state and, 
as soon as such a list is completed, 
it will be published and yout 
county superintendent will be 
informed. 





ARION MUSICAL 


announces 


and 


(inc. tax) 








RICHARD CROOKS, Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE, 


Teachers Convention Concert 
Friday, Nov. 3, 8:15 p.m. 


Single Admission to Teachers 
(enclosing this ad, and stamped envelope) 


$1.20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 


Arion Office, 718 N. Milwaukee St, | | 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
| 


CLUB | 
| 


Violist 














| It’s Easy to 
SAVE by Mail... | 


Teachers all over Wisconsin are | 
enthusiastic about the 
| advantages to be gained in 

! accumulating a reserve at the 

| “Consolidated” in Milwaukee. 
Regular amounts can be mailed 
| monthly; earn an extra bonus 

| over a period of years. 
Write for full 

| particulars! 
| 
| 


WE SELL U.S. WAR BONDS & STAMPS! 


CONSOLIDATED 


Savings & Loan Association 
1104 W. WISCONSIN AVE. | 


Milwaukee 
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Rennebohm Offers 
Scholarships at U. of W. 


Oscar Rennebohm, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin and 
proprietor of several drug stores 
serving the Madison community, 
has established a new scholarship 


fund which will provide five gen 
eral scholarships at the university 
for high school graduates. Under 
the fund which is to be known as 
the Oscar Rennebohm university 
scholarship fund, five scholarships 
of $300 each are made available 
to graduates of accredited high 
schools whose parents live in W1s 
consin 

The fund is to be administered 
by a board of trustees, consisting 
of four members of the faculty 


and a Wisconsin business man 


NSSI— 

(Continu , , 151 
Chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee; Frank Bruce, Milwau 
kee, Recording Secretary. The main- 
spring of the organization is Lew 
Parmenter, dynamic go-getter Ex 
ecutive Secretary under whose guid 
organization has mad¢ 
progress and developed a 
education for all the 


ance the 
great 
policy ot 
children 





3% | 


(CURRENT RATE) 














The Educational Spotlight 











ae a ee ee 





July 5-6: Representative Assembly of NEA, Pitts- 
burgh. 

July 11-12: Institute on Professional and Public 
Relations, University of Wisconsin. 

July 24-28: U. W. Institute for Supts. and Prins. 

Nov. 2-4: WEA Annual Convention, Milwaukee. 

Nov. 5-11: American Education Week. 


Davey elected to Eau Claire superintendency: 
Samuel G. Davey, Director of the Eau Claire School 
of Vocational and Adult Education, was elected 
Superintendent of Schools of that city to succeed 
A. T. Stolen, who goes to Duluth. Prior to his 
Directorship of the Vocational Schools, Mr. Davey 
was Principal of Eau Claire High School 


Associations Hold Meetings: The Plymouth Teach 
ers Association held a meeting open to neighbors on 
February 21. Polk County teachers had their meeting 
on March 17 at St. Croix Falls. Shawano County and 
City teachers met jointly at a big dinner meeting on 
March 24. Following the meal was a varied program 
of business, speeches, and moving pictures. ‘Pop 
Rings the Bell’’ was shown at both of these county 
meetings 


Sectional Associations Hold Conferences: The 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association has 
conducted three conferences with industry, labor, and 
agriculture during the past two months. The Western 
Education Association is planning an area conference 
with agriculture in November. The W.E.A. and Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor will hold a state 
wide conference in Milwaukee on May 13. 


School Forests Expand: When school forests are 
planted at Rhinelander and at Mosinee this spring 
the State’s total will reach 210 and the total state 
acreage will exceed 14,000 acres. The first Wisconsin 
school forest was planted on an 80-acre tract near 
Laona, Forest County. Since then more than 2,500,000 
trees have been planted on 14,000 acres of school 
forests. When the trees mature, they will be logged 
on a selective basis to insure perpetuation of the 
forests. The idea was imported from Australia. 


Your Credit Union way is prudent borrow- 
ing. Rates are 
exceeding $100. 
confidential. 


per month on amounts not 
Loans are economical and 





Ann Emery Hall offers delicious food, well 
balanced, and attractively served. Turn to 
page 439. 








John Chosen Principal: Dwight T. John, associate 
principal of Kenosha High School, was elected prin 
cipal of the high school to succeed George N 
Tremper, who retires this year. Mr. John was a 
member of the W.E.A. — Training Council 
when that group formulated “A Philosophy of Edu 
cation for Wisconsin”’ 


Vacation Jobs For Teachers: Summer camps need 
counselors. They want teachers to help keep thou 
sands of children on an even keel in the midst of 
war tensions. Find out about camp positions avail 
able from your local groups—Girl Scout, Boy Scout, 
Y's, or private camps 


Viola Public Schools Sponsors Visiting Day: Dut 
ward McVey, principal of the Viola public schools, 
invited the neighboring principals and county supet 
intendents to visit the Viola schools and participat« 
in a discusson of educational problems. Following 
the dinner served by the Home Economics Depart 
ment, the visiting administrators considered — the 
extra-curricular programs of the schools 





Ann Emery Hall's recreation roof provides 
a secluded spot for sun bathing. Turn to 
page 439. 











Gregg Teachers 


e 

Summer Session 
July 3 to August 11, 1944 
Practical Methods Courses In: Shorthand— 
Typewriting—Bookkeeping—Business Law 
—Office Practice. Also personal skill de- 
velopment under expert instructors. 
Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S. C. D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Ann Emery Hall, the ideal residence for women attending summer school at Madison, is 
well within your budget, $114.75, $121.50, $128.00 for room and board. See details page 439. 
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Former College Teacher 


EARNED OVER $3000 
IN 4 MONTHS 


A Rare Opportunity for Service this Summer 


During two weeks last August, Dr. H. Blashfield (M.A., Ph.D.) earned $3 
introducing THE BOOK OF LIFE. His total earnings in a four month 
were $3029.40. 

OVER $400 FIRST MONTH OF SUMMER VACATION 
After 27 years as a school executive, Dr. E. E. Bratcher earned in hi 
BOOK OF LIFE more than he ever had received for 
And Mrs. Lillian K. Elliott, a former State Normal S 





FROM CHIEF JUSTICE OF 


™Book ot fife ey 


lliar 

than $3000 for ‘ake 
A SUPREME COURT 
STRENGTHENS THE HOME FRONT ei ptuacealteigreSit < Sagi lh 


The new Eleventh Edition of TH ia 
saanhaas eight “UW 
most modern, attra 








luminatin ‘ i res 

4 A LEADING EDUCATOR 
graphs. Offers ar ling, pract 

building Christian icter and ide THE B K OF LIFI 
basis for 1 successful lif 3 1] 

meets a mos need of the ti € t 

year we louk fe f pre J year J 1} 





Summer Openings Available deseele 
for School Executives and Teachers Smee 


Many of the most successful sales executive 

this organization started selling THE BOOK OF 

LIFE during summer vacation. If you 1 

of enlarging your field of service and your incon 
if you are interested I 


A GREAT LIBRARIAN 


make the coming summer months the 








ing and profit abl le yo ive ever experienced, write than THE BOOK OF 
1t once for fu : Vv have a most attractiv thatIc v 
he of "Om pe r if ni K 1 
wy guarantee 
bonuses. Addre 








JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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“PRIME MOVERS’ 
of Fe “te te : 


In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest” depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers of 
fighting Americans, whether these men 
and women are in uniform, in working 
slacks and jumpers, or in plain business 
suits—carrying them directly to factories, 
shipyards, arsenals and farms scattered 
along more than 70,000 miles of highway 
or to the very doorsteps of their homes. 


And when this war's over and won, these 
buses will be the prime movers of Ameri- 
cans in the better days to come, on a 
new scale of comfort and convenience. 
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Discriminating college women choose Ann 
Emery Hall for its superior service and en- 
vironment. See page 439. 











University Promotions: Prof. Fayette Elwell has 
been appointed Dean of the new School of Commerce 
at the University. Mr. Elwell has been connected 
with the Commerce department for many years and 
is well known in industrial and business circles 
Prof. Leon IItis of The School of Music staff since 
1917 has been chosen Chairman of the School for 
1944-45 and took over his duties on May 1. M1 
Iltis is director of the annual music school clinic. 


“Norma’ Takes a Holiday: Mrs. Norma Water 
man, for eight years a member of the office staff, 
resigned recently to take advantage of domestic com 
forts in her new home. Her many WEA friends 
join the staff in best wishes to this loyal and indus 
trious worker. She is succeeded by Mrs. Ruth 
Rhodes of Madison. 


Hitchcock Heads Price County Local: At the an- 
nual spring meeting of the county local of the WEA, 
R. W. Hitchcock, Prentice, was chosen president; 
Sarah Murry, Ogema State Graded, vice presidnet; 
Josephine Rabusitz, Dover State Graded, secretary- 
treasurer. Speakers for the morning and afternoon 
session include LeRoy Peterson of the WEA staff; 
Ernest A. Heden, Assemblyman from Price County ; 
Robert Jakoubek, a former internee of the Nazi in 
Germany; Dr. Frances Cline, deputy state health 
officer; Norman D. Bailey, Eau Claire STC; and 
Elizabeth Dunn, county superintendent. 


Institute of Professional and Public Relations. 
The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the State Department of Public Instruction, the 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Wisconsin Education Association are jointly 
sponsoring a two-day public relations program at 
the University, July 11-12. A complete schedule of 
meetings may be found on the PTA pages of the 
Journal. 


Scholarships for teachers: The Inter-American 
Workshop at the University of Chicago is offering a 
limited number of scholarships valued at $75 to 
cover tuition to the six-weeks session this summer, 
beginning June 19. They are open to any high 
school or elementary school teacher who wants to 
work out a unit on Pan-Americanism in any subject 
matter area, for use in her own classes. Dr. Rachel 
Salisbury, of Milton College, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Associations Committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is to be the direc- 
tor. If you are interested in securing a scholarship 
or making inquiries, write to her at Milton College, 
or to Mr. James B. Enochs, Secretary of the Work 
shop, at the University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” 
GREETS YOU and solicits your orders for 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Books, Music.—Catalogs Free. Quick Service] 
“The Old Schoolmaster’’ 


CHESTER W. COLLMAN 


P. O. Box 726 Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Get a coat of tan in privacy on Ann Emery’s 
recreation roof. See page 439. 











Polk County teachers elect Lillian Schatz: At the 
pring meeting of the Polk County Teachers Asso- 
iation the following officers were elected for the en- 
uing year: Lillian Schatz, Polk County Normal, 
resident; L. Heinsohn, Polk County Normal, vice 
president; Jhordis Ellertson, Amery, secretary-treas- 
irer; Marian Yde, Balsam Lake, member of the 
xecutive board. Other members of the executing 
noard are Elsie Chell, Polk County Normal, and 
F. M. Robey, Clayton. Principal speakers at the 
pring meeting included O. H. Plenzke, executive 
ecretary of the WEA and Dr. Thelma Hruza, Eau 
Claire STC. Omer Loop, WEA vice president, urged 
the teachers to join the NEA. The organization 
voted to send a contribution to the NEA War and 
Peace Fund. 


Add DOUGLAS COUNTY to the WEA HONOR 
ROLL of 100% membership 


Northeastern sponsors Ag-Ed conference: An agri 
culture-education conference jointly sponsored by 
agricultural organizations and the Northeastern 
Wisconsin Education Association was held at Fond 
du Lac the evening of April 14. The common prob- 
lems of the two groups were discussed by T. J. Jen 
sen, Supt. of Fond du Lac Schools; Asher Hobson, 
speaking for agriculture, University of Wisconsin; 

H. Licking, superintendent of Ripon schools; 
Charles Peterson, farmer, Rosendale; Mrs. Leo Cal 
lan, rural teacher, Brandon; Mrs. Fred Harms, 
farmer homemaker, Rosendale; Wm. Seffern, farmer, 
Van Dyne; Roy Thiel, school board member, Fond 
ju Lac; and C. H. Tinkham, agricultural instruc 


tor, Ripon. 


Appleton Teachers Inform the Public: In order to 
icquaint the people of Appleton with their educa- 
tional system and institutions the board of education 
requested the school authorities to prepare a series 
if eight articles which explain the operation of the 
school. Since the first of the year the articles 
together with accompanying photographs have ap 
peared periodically in the local daily paper. The 
functions of the school, the curriculum, and the ad 
ninistration have been outlined. The articles were 
written by Herbert H. Helble, principal of the 
senior high school, assisted by members of the 
faculty and administrative staff. 


State Seeks Summer Employee The Bureau of 
Personnel is seeking employees from among. the 
teachers of the state to relieve the critical manpower 
hortage in governmental institutions during the 
summer. Not only will the work be different from 
the usual classroom procedures, but will also be a 
necessary service for the state at regular wages. Sec¢ 
the ad on page 452 


WANTED 
PLAYGROUND DIRECTOR FOR DELA- 
VAN LAKE, WISCONSIN, DAY CAMP 
Want experienced man, woman, or cou- 
ple to supervise and assist with teaching 
tennis, swimming, diving life saving, 


woodcraft or dramatics to 40 children, 
ages 9-15. Hours 10-4 p. m. daily. Season 
June 15-Aug. 2. Good wages. Fine liv- 


ing conditions. Write to Mrs. Elmer T. 
Stevens, Delavan Lake, Wis. 
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... another 
brilliant CHAPTER 
now in the making! 


All America is interested in 
the part that America’s rail- 
roads are playing in the war 
program. For only by rail can millions of 
fighting men and their impedimenta be 
transported smoothly and efficiently. 
Hence, rail performance is vital. 





So America has watched the railroads in 
action... and the performance has been 
brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all of you 
in the teaching profession for the generous 
support you have given the railroads. Your 
willingness to adjust your travel plans to 
war-time conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are contributing 
directly to the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count on 
you. Thanks to your help and that of other 
patriotic Americans, 
your railroads are writ- 
ing another brilliant 
chapter in’44. 





SERVING AMERICA IN 
WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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Bassford and Nash Elected to P. T. A.: At the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, George Bassford of Ashland was 
re-elected second vice-president and H, B. Nash of 
West Allis was chosen Treasurer. 

Life memberships were granted to H. B. McCarty, 
Director of WHA, Mrs. E. J Shellman of Oconto 
Falls, August Keuck, a farmer of Kenosha County 
who has a long record of local P. T. A. service, and 
Earl Haney, Milwaukee, who served as treasurer the 
past three years 

Mrs. Wm. Hastings, our National President, was 
voted the title of Honorary President of the Wis 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers 





A helpful, useful hint 
for you 


Schools teach character and 
social standards~ so vital now 
with millions 


more mc thers out 





of the home at 


work and fathers 


#¥% in the War... 
ae Certain standards 


Kate Greenaway’s which have been 
“Genteel Family”’ 


BBs rather artificial, 





based purely on 
social prejudice are being outmoded and ques- 
tioned. War needs are creating their own 
acceptance, even proving useful some things 
heretofore considered quite useless. It’s no 
wonder you want to stop and think matters 
out. Particularly, when one of these new ac 
ceptances hits the old pre-war “it-just-isn’t- 
done-by-ladies-and gentlemen” attitude to- 


ward chewing Gum. 


And it is about Gum we believe we have an 
idea that may be able to help you coax torth 
better homework... You see both our fighters 
and war workers have found chewing Gum 
seems to relieve nervous tension and aid their 
concentration. Also, helps them do monot- 
onous, uninteresting, distasteful tasks with 


more heart... You get the idea. 
s e e 


This is only an idea to file away for the future, 
however; because due to its need and use in the 
War effort, there’s a civilian shortage of a quality 
Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint. Nor can we 
make more now without lessening quality, which 


we will not do. v-24 


Gordon retires: Prot. E. B. Gordon, for man\ 
years a popular member of the University School ot 
Music, retires this year. He will, however, bi 
“busier than ever’ he says, with radio work an 
music work in the schools. 


Packard becomes Laidlaw representative: Jay W 
Packard, Columbia county superintendent of school: 
for the past eleven years, resigned April 15 to accept 
the position as Wisconsin representative of the Laid 
law Publishing Co. of Chicago. He was succeede 
by Clifford Barnard of the Columbia county norm. 
school who was appointed by Supt. John Callahan 


Schoenoff Heads Sauk County Teachers: At. the 
annual meeting of the Sauk county teachers associa 
tion at Sauk City, Kurt R. Schoenoff, county supe: 
intendent, Baraboo, was elected president for the 
following year, Dorothy Schultis of Reedsburg w. 
chosen vice president, and Gladys Wanek of Bar 
boo was named secretary-treasurer. Speakers on thei 
educational program included Dr. Glen Eye, of tl 
University of Wisconsin and Supt. Winston D 
Brown of the Waukesha county schools 


Platteville State Teacher College Note Pr. ¥.€ 
seniors and faculty members attended an informal 
dinner Thursday, April 20, in the Platteville Muni 
ipal building. A banquet given by members of cacl 
graduating class is an annual custom at the Pionce: 
college. . . . Members of the girl’s chorus at_ the 
College, directed by William J. Dennis, recently 
completed several tours to surrounding high schools 
during which they presented musical programs con 
sisting of group numbers and vocal and instrumen 
tal solos. The chorus also broadcasted from KDTH 
radio station in Dubuque, Iowa The collegs 
was represented by five students and a faculty mer 
ber at the Mid-western International Relations con 
ference recently held at Concordia college, Rivet 
Forest, Illinois Occupational guides are being 
sent high schools by the college this spring. H. ¢ 
Wilkerson, teacher of vocational guidance has charg: 
of this service. 


Eau Claire State Teachers College News: Thre 
new members have been added to the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College's faculty. Miss Ruth Hoard 
who has a bachelor’s degree from Superior State 
Teachers College and her Master's degree from the 
Colorado State College for Teachers at Greeley 
has charge of the rural demonstration room in th 
Campus School. Miss Hoard has previously serve | 
as member of the County Normal School at Lady 
smith and at the Blackhills State Teachers College 
at Spearfish, South Dakota Louis Slock, for 
merly county superintendent of schools of Clark 
County, has become a member of the staff of the 
rural department. Robert Gantner of Fort 
Hayes, Kansas, began his work as instructor of in 
strumental music. April 1. Mr. Gantner is a grad 
uate of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, witl 
additional work at the Arthur Jordon Conserv. 
tory at Indianapolis, the University of Idaho, an 
with a master’s degree from Fort Hayes College 

The college alumni and faculty have bee: 
organizing alumni chapters in different sections of 
W isconsin—in Beloit, Milwaukee, Wausau, Black 
River Falls, Appleton, Green Bay area, and Rice 


Lake 





1944 summer session. For rates see page 439. 





A special social program is being planned for teachers living at Ann Emery Hall during the 
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You'll enjoy many fine friendships if you 
stay at Ann Emery Hall during your summer 
session at the “U". See page 439. 











WEA has increase in membership: In spite of the 
large turnover in teaching personnel during the past 
year membership in the WEA has increased from 
20,539 on May 1, 1943, to 20,670 as of the 
same date this year. This speaks well for the many 
newcomers in the profession and the many who have 
come back into teaching as a service during war times. 


Service for Home Ec. teachers and PTA leaders: 
A free service for teachers in home economics, 
parent-teacher leaders, and other workers for family 
life betterment is announced by the Extension divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin. With assistance 
provided by the Wisconsin Home Economics associa 
tion, the extension department of debating and public 
discussion has assembled material for loan package 
libraries in two phases: Child development, and per 
sonal development, and family relationship. 

The loan packages will be sent to Wisconsin resi- 
dents at no charge except return postage. Applicants 
are requested to indicate the special purpose for 
which the material is to be used 





NECROLOGY 


WEA members at Time of Death 


Kate E. Buckley, a teacher in the schools of Wis 
consin for over fifty years, died at her home in Mil 
waukee, April 6. Miss Buckley, a graduate of the 
Milwaukee Normal School now the State Teachers 
College, taught at Broadhead, Baraboo, Centralia, 
South Milwaukee High School, Wisconsin Rapids, 
and Milwaukee. She retired in 1933. For several 
years she was recording secretary of the Milwaukc 
Teachers Association 


‘Anna Lloyd, a teacher in the Menasha schools 
for fifty years, died April 19, following an illness 
of only one week. She entered the teaching profes 
sion immediately after graduation from Menasha 
High School in 1893, 


*George Elleson, 69, mechanical drawing and 
drafting instructor at Boys’ Trade and Technical 
High School for 31 years, died March 16 after an 
illness of two wecks 


Mary Slosson, 72, of Milwaukee was found dead 
in her apartment March 6. After teaching 40 years 
she retired in 1941 


Mathilda E. Reul, 87, sole surviving member of 
the University of Wisconsin class of 1877, died at 
Baraboo March 22. She taught at Tomah, Baraboo, 
Madison, and River Falls STC 


Edward J. Young, 62, died April 29 at his home 
in Whitewater after a three weeks’ illness. After be 
ing teacher and principal at Bruce, Potosi, and 
Bloomington, he was appointed county superinten- 
dent of Grant county. Since 1921 until his retirement 
in 1940 he was principal of the Door-Kewanec 
county normal school 


Spend Your Summer 
Profitably and Patriotically 


MA ra 7} 





More insurance is being boug|! 
lay than ever before. Farmers and 
wage earners are using extra in- 
come to insure their fut 
12 n on this trend by repre 
enting this 49-year-old Wisconsin 
ea 12 1 insura it 
1 matter of record. Some of our 
+ + | 10 r+ 
Té Y ¢ 
| J ] der t 
é backed | 1 yea j 
( ire ] 
Write to: 


The Wisconsin Life Insurance Co. 


George R. Holdhusen, Supt. of Agents 
30 W. MIFFLIN ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 











Ann Emery Hall's spacious lounge has a 
Steinway grand piano for its summer musi- 
cales. Turn to page 439. 


SUMMER SESSION 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


REGISTRATION JULY 5 AND 6. 
INSTRUCTION BEGINS JULY 7 
AND ENDS AUGUST 17. 


Graduate courses in the Depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Clas- 
sics, Economics, Education, English, 
History, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Philosophy, 
Physics, and Speech. A number of 
undergraduate courses are also 
available between July 7 and August 17 


to undergraduate students who are candi- 
dates for the degrees A.B., B.S., and Ph.B. 


The regular semesters for undergraduate students 
in all divisions of the University begin and end 
on July 5, November 1, and March | for the 
duration of the war. Each semester is four months 
in length. 


ADDRESS: Secretary of Graduate School, 
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Year Ended December 31, 1943 SECRETARY'S RECORDS 
Elwell, Kiekhofer and Company (Exhibit “C”) Ww 
( ertified Public Accountant Statement of Income and Expense 
Madison, Wisconsin Year Ended December 31, 1943 k 
of 
Income ol 
rae? ‘i I 
Membership and Subscriptions $42,107.42 
BALANCE SHEET a 
Exhibit. “A” Interest on United States Govern 
(Axibit “A’) ment Bonds 1,760.42 th 
Income from Other Securities 1,036.12 
Assets Milwaukee Auditorium Board 1.357.41 ni 
; > s \ rie So ¥ 
Time Checks and Undeposited Re- komen ree 6 ‘ k 4s 
ceipts $ 158.25 Refunds and Cancelled Checks w 
Cash in Bank—-Exhibit B 32.907.85 Sat 
Securities Owned At Market Total Income $46,349.25 ne 
Value December 31, 1943 
Schedule Al 
United State Government Expense 
Bonds 635,055.00 President’s Traveling Expense , S$ 488.86 el 
Other Securitie Not in De s : ; 
fault 2 655.00 freasurer’s Salary and Expense 567.13 li 
Other Securities—In Default 739.00 Executive Committee Expense_- 509.01 
r | 5 te 
Wisconsin Journal of Education Cp 1. OFF E a 
At Nominal Value 1.00 ecretary's Ollice Expense: 
Equipment Secretary’s Secretary's Salary $6,999.96 ID 
Office $3,360.34 Secretary’s Traveling at 
Less: Reserve for De Expense 596.91 
preciatior 2,940.32 1,0 ne ) Office Salaries Full 
Total Assets $122,536.12 ches Tone te 
Office Salaries Part 
Liabilities — — tl 
. Rent Paid ,620.00 
None Records kept on a cash basis. Office Supplies and Ex 
pense 188.93 bi 
Net Worth Postage ,260.75 
Telephone and Tele Pp 
Wisconsin Education Association graph 383.42 
Balance, January 1, 1943 $118,230.84 Subscriptions 34.25 a 
Excess of Income over Expense Printing 518.51 
1943—Exhibit “C’ 1,247.89 rinting ti 
Depreciation of Office 
$119,478.7 Equipment 336.03 ty 
Adjustment of Securi Other Expense 31.81 3,270.20 
ties to Market Value If 
Variation between ; = 
cost and market Convention Expense 6,857.18 p 
1—1—43 $2,748.06 National [Education Association / 
Variation between Dues and Expense 602.23 
eae wre market ano 2 057 30 Wisconsin Journal of P 
= ree sistas Educatic 
ucation e 
lotal Net Worth $122.536.1 Advertising Space x 
Sold $10,882.71 ce 
Printing $10,144.31 
Postage 799 SO 
TREASURER‘’S RECORDS Other Exp. 276.00. 11,220.11 Te 
(Exhibit ‘‘B’’) . 
. > Committees 1,596.39 si 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements cc ai ne fi 
mg g ¢ 7 
Year Ended December 31, 1943 ? ; ; 
Refund of Memberships and Sub- ti 
Balance in Bank, January 1, 1943 ~.-- SPE ea $29,278.91 scriptions 281.00 
Add Receipts Research and Public Relations 6,784.87 X 
Received from Secretary —~- $53,310.17 Pp t ‘ 1 (Girenkarizat 
Convention Receipts meee 952.00 eg By Pez ‘ 'F v 4 siecle 633.30 P 
Bonds Sold and Redeemed 2,025.18 aes scih si , 
Interest on U Treasury Subsidies — Wisconsin District q 
Bonds ats 1,760.42 Teachers’ Association 1,409.00 A 
Income from Other Securities_- 1,036.12 Subsidy Committee on Rural! o 
Outstanding Checks Cancelled 72.10 Community High Schools 500.00 t 
’ : — p . J é Age snefit Tax 158.44 
Total Receipts 59,155.99 Feder al Old Age Benefit Tax ry i ei 
akin Unemployment Insurance 331.56 
$88,434.90 Loss on Bonds Matured 174.09 M 
Deduct Disbursements: Miscel 3 Expens 186.23 
Total of Checks $17782 to 18851 inclusive ee Se ee? 
issued pursuant to orders from the Sec- , s i 
raters : g q : : 55 5 lotal Expense ee 45,101.36 
Balance in Bank. December 31, 1943  —Exhibit Excess of Income over Expense—Exhibit 
“A = $32,907.85 se sche dtiaetigestaclaces i cctamaearsce: $ 1,247.89 
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Ann Emery Hall features 160 single rooms. 
There are, however, 13 choice corner doubles. 
Turn to page 439. 

















WHAT IS EXPECTED— 


(Continued from page 431) 


Five use weekly lesson plans. In two cases the 
plans are supposed to be written in consider- 
able detail, but seventy-one are satisfied to have 
them in broad outline. Seventy-three commu- 
nities expect their elementary teachers ‘‘to stick 
rather closely to a regular daily time schedule’, 
while esghteen answered this question in the 
negative. 

While eghty-nine communities expect their 
elementary teachers to find reading material in 
literature, history, geography and other con- 
tent subjects that is suited to the variations in 
individual reading ability of the class, four 
answered this question “no”. 

Sixty-one communities want their elementary 
teachers “‘to make case studies” of children in 
their rooms; fwenty-nine do not expect this. 

Forty-three expect the elementary teacher to 
be able to show lantern slides and run movie 
projectors; forty-e7ght do not. 


= GENERAL CULTURE: In reply to the ques- 
tion, “Will your community expect its elemen- 
tary teachers to have considerable understand 
ing of current social, economic, and _ political 
problems?”’, s/xty-six responses, were “‘yes’’ and 
sixteen “no”. Thirty-two stated they would 
prefer to have teachers who have had a work 
experience in a factory or large industrial or 
commercial organization, forty-three answered 
‘no’, and e/ght said it made no difference. 

No teacher-educating institution can guar- 
antee to place graduates who will fit in per 
fectly with all situations. Much teacher educa 
tion must still be done in service in relation 
to a specific job. But if each community would 
prepare a pamphlet or statement covering such 
questions as these and give it both to its be- 
ginning teachers and to teacher training inst- 
tutions, it ought to be of considerable help in 
easing and improving the beginning teacher's 
work. 





Each summer many former residents return 
to Ann Emery Hall and bring their friends. 
Turn to page 439. 





Blanketing the Field of 
Modern 


Visual Instruction 


Now Jointly Distributed by 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS In. 





N April 12, 1944 with the an- 

nouncement that the Eastman 
Kodak Company had transferred 
their library of Eastman Teaching 
Films to the University of Chicago to 
be distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. — an event 
took place unparalleled in impor- 
tance to the field of visual instruction. 


* * * 


For thereby, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc. is now able to offer educators the world’s 
largest and most authoritative library of both 
sound and silent instructional films — Erpi 
Classroom Films, the recognized leader in 
16MM sound films, and Silent Teaching Films 
— formerly Eastman, the outstanding leader 
in 16MM silent films. 


* * * 


We believe this news augurs well for the 
future of visual instruction —= because edu- 
cators know that when the University of 
Chicago, Encyclopaedia Britannica and En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films join hands with 
hundreds of collaborators, and subject-matter 
specialists, the resulting instructional films 
produced are factually dependable — unerr- 
ingly authoritative. 


Wt 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway * New York 23, N. Y. 
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Notes 





on New Books 








Ann Emery Hall offers every convenience 
to be expected in a modern dormitory. Turn 
to page 439. 





new books are not 
as critical ‘‘reviews’’, but 
as items of interest on new texts. 


These notices on 
intended 
rather 





You and Yo Money (Trilling and Nicholas, 
I. B. Lippincott Ce Chicago, 376 pp., $1.80 list) 
is a new basal textbook for beginning high school 
education. It 
consumer buying problems as it affects the purchases 
of high members of thei 
families. The book are (1) aid 
students t attitude with regard to 
qualities and values in consumer goods, (2) aid 
them to acquire definite about stand 
urds of quality, (3) teach them something about th: 
production, manufacture, distribution, and retail 
handling of cor commodities, (4) and 
habits of obtaining and 
consumer information and help 


course in consumer emphasizes — the 


school students and_ the 
objectives of the 
critical 


acqull¢ 


some concepts 


umer devel 
ype in then 


using 


technique and 
all avatlabl 


Reads) ] 
Thomas, Little. Brown ¢ 
list) and Your Englss/ 
Hunter, 417 pp., $1.36 
English field 
ombine the 





ture (Campbell and 
Boston, 912 pp., $2.50 

Book Three (Carter and 
list) are two important texts 
Reading Ani Literatur 
reading techniques with th 
study of significant from. the 
American authors. The short introduction 
points out some of the problems which the 
encounter in his 





in the EV1CAN 


practice oO 
ippreciative 
works of 


selections 


student 


may expect. te reading and also 


gives him some information which will help to pre 
pare him for a more intelligent reading of the work 
Teachers will find this a most valuable book to teach 
literature Your Enel Book Three tor junior 
high schools, aims to emphasize the essentials of 
oral and written English until usage and preciston 
become a habit The authors, profiting by the experi 
ence of recent years, realize that learning the English 


language is not and cannot be a recreational process: 


it requires concentration, application, and drive 


toward well-visualtz« goals 

Biology and Man, (Gruenberg and 
Ginn ¢ ( Chica Le 719 pp., $2.24) 
traditional lines of 


Bingham, 
cuts across 
story 
and centers in 
Plants and 
related to man and 
» fill out the complete picture of 
is aimed to develop the scientific att 
scientific method as necessary in a world 
It is completely illustrated with 
drawings, and diagrams. 


subject matter. It starts the 
early in the text 
cach 


* man and biology 


terest on man in succeeding unit 


inimals are studied as they are 
as they are needed t 


life The book 


tude and the 


of constant change 


phc togra phs 


Ann Emery Hall offers friendly and cour- 
teous service at the desk. Turn to page 439. 








Vital Mathematics, (Allen, Maly, and Starkey, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 456 pp.) is prin 
cipally for 11th or 12th grade students who wish to 


review the highspots in their former mathematics 


courses and for those who have taken only a mini 
mum amount of mathematics during the earlier 
years. It is built from the ground up in an effort to 


give either the 
reader a truc 


high school student or the general 
understanding of the rudiments of all 
the mathematical disciplines commonly taught in_ the 
elementary and secondary schools 
Enelish for Your World, (Johnson and Mc 
Gregor, Ginn & Co., Chicago, 430 pp., $1.44 list) 
is a new text for the 9th grade which makes Eng 
lish a living, inspiring study for pupils. Not only is 
the content directed toward the improvement in 
English habits and expression, but also at the pupils 
improvement of personality. The suggestions and 
practices. will lead to self-confidence, friendliness, 
and a general-feeling of security in the classroon 
This well illustrated book never loses sight of teach 
ing the fundamentals of good English 

Historic Heg Memorial Park (Heg Memorial 
Racine, &5 pp. 50¢é) 1s an attractive 
containing sketches about Col 
Hans C. Heg, Wisconsin's top ranking Norwegian 
American officer killed in action during the Civil 
War. It includes 18 historical sketches and 90 illus 


Committee, 


booklet 


historical 


trations. The booklet which is on the State School 
Library List is a valuable addition to Wisconsin 
history 

Health for You a gaia B. Crisp, J. B. Lippin 


cott Co., Chicago, 576 pp., $1.80 list.) the successor 
of Be Healthy by ra same author, has been prepared 
with the a large number of 


assistance of administra 


tors, supervisors, and teachers in the Denver Public 
Schools. In this book students are taught ways to 
improve and = maintain personal and community 


and clear style man 
high school students 
drawings and photographs 
information con 


health. It is written in a direct 
ner which should appeal to 

Numerous pen-and-ink 
enable students to acquire correct 
cerning the many phases of health. 





Ann Emery is not 





“just another place to live” 
are moderate (see p. 439) it has a refinement which attracts fine women you will enjoy knowing. 


for girls attending summer school. While costs 
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An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve— 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH 


By Shattuck, Cauley, Ahles, and Lawlor 





There is one for each of the grade th j 
rst two years of high school, and one for ty 
This Complete Language Arts Progra 1¢ { ind 1 
roach for each ith a comple re 
SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 
I y for pleasu ind information Telephoning 
ly habit 
Library work W 
Using the card log M 
Using refe e yk 7 
Jsing lict 
Telling r J 
m1V1l 1d l 
| c Ind Ma 
eee 
STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 
ra iguag 
jg rk 1 imr j 
-EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 
i 1 J j P 
SPELLING 
i 1cl TEI )G : 
y. The 
ja ‘ J 
] Ww 1 J | 
: 7LISH | | 
Jver 9,900 schools or school systems 


ave adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part 


Ppa 








IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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OUR DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION 


A series of social studies textbooks 
based on history, with emphasis on 
its social, economic, and geographical 


aspects. 


OUR COUNTRY—Beeby, Hanna, Me- 
Clure. The story of America for begin- 
ning history classes. (Grades 4 or 5) 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE 
UNITED STATES—McCluare, Scheck, 
Wright. The story of civilization from 
the beginning to about 1500. (Grades 5 
or 6) 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
NATIONS — McClure, Scheck, Wright. 
The history of present-day countries from 
about 1500 to World War II. (Grades 
6 of 7) 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
McClure and Yarbrough. The history 
of our country to 1943. (Grades 7 or 8) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 
Blough and McClure. A civics empha 
sizing the duties and responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of American citizen 
ship. (Grades 7 or 8) 
Wisconsin Civics Sup- 
plement by Edgar G. 
Doudna, State Director 
Teacher Training. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF CITIZENSHIP 


*& Give your pupils a bet- 
ter understanding of today’s 
events with OUR DEVEL- 
OPING CIVILIZATION. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 6 














FROM THE 
STATE 


SELECTED 
BY THE 
READING READING 
CIRCLE CIRCLE 
BOARD LIST 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOC 
RACY, by William L. Wrinkle and Robert S 
Gilchrist. 541 pp. New York: Farrar & Rine 
hart, Inc., 1942. $2.75. 








® Sensing the present challenge to secondary educa 
tion and the added responsibilities that will be placed 
on secondary schools in the post war period, the 
authors of Secondary Education for American Democ- 
racy have in a clear and forceful manner outlined the 
development, support, growth, and history of the 
secondary school in America. 

To meet the added demands being placed upon the 
secondary schools they must be organized so that 
teachers may know their students: their strengths as 
well as their weaknesses, so that they may better 
advise and guide them intelligently. The good class 
room teacher is the one who is in a position to do 
this better than anyone else. The limited time that a 
classroom teacher meets each student causes little real 
opportunity for mutual understanding. However, the 
homeroom plan with each pupil remaining with the 
same teacher as a homeroom advisor during his high 
school experience offers a practical solution to the 
guidance problem. 

The authors were positive in their statement that 
the guidance responsibility of the school is so impor- 
tant that it warrants having someone on every schoo] 
staff who is responsible for heading it. In the small 
school this person may be the principal or a teacher 
In a large school a specialized guidance worker 1s 
essential, but this specialized guidance worker should 
think of his function of working with and helping 
teachers rather than working directly with students 
The school's service to its students should not end at 
graduation, but it should continue as a clearing hous« 
of ideas and opportunities for graduates and forme: 
students. 

Among the many vital subjects discussed in Sec 
ondary Education for American Democracy are these 
What are the implications of democracy for secondary 
education? Is the American secondary school teach- 
ing democracy? How shall we determine the put 
poses of secondary education and how shall they be 
set up? Improvement by changing patterns. Meeting 
college entrance requirements. Improving marking 
and reporting. The place of extraclass activities 
These and many other vital problems confronting 
secondary teachers and administrators are frankly 
discussed in serious thought provoking technique 
which the authors have so skillfully mastered. 

To those who do not already have the answers t 
the current problems arising in secondary education, 
this volume is most heartily recommended, and for 
other books on Secondary Education see pages 111 
113 in the Wisconsin Reading Circle Annual, 1944 
1944, 

A. R. Page 
Secondary School Supervisor 
State Department of Public Instruction 
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EXCLUSIVE 
WITH CHAPMAN'S 


Nestle your face in the depths of rich, soft 
furs! Or chaose an untrimmed ‘‘toss-on' 
classic! Feel the fleecy, 100° wool exclu- 
sive Shagmoor fabric . . . that gives won- 
derful warmth without weight! Look at the 
fine, Shagmoor tailoring and the good classic 


lines that ''go everywhere." 


Coat dept. second floor 








WANA AR) 
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Th. Chapman Ge. | 


ONLY AT 
CHAPMAN’S IN f P fo 
MILWAUKEE 


w4 
LMVitHer 
he 


A spectator of distinction . . . flawlessly tailored with leather heels, good 
classic lines and |, Miller's expert workmanship. Correct for duty or beauty... 


it is a perfect match for your trim-cut clothes. 4//y to9. AAAA to B. . 12,95 


Shoe Salon first floor 




















TH. 


Milwaukee’s Fine Store Since 1857 


Gabardine 


Penny Bank* classic 


Awerted 
box peal 


6.00 





Your favorite tailored dress in delectable rayon qabardi 
sports a convertible collar, yoke back and action sleeve 
Luscious colors . , . red robin, powder blue, pine need 


and brown. Sizes 12 to 20. 


*name rt 


Penny Bank dresses* 


second fle 











Toytown Downstairs 


T. A. CHAPMAN CO. TOYTOWN, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me Manners Books at $1.50 each. 


Address 














JANUARY 1944 


WATCH DAILY 
NEWSPAPERS FOR 
FURTHER DETAILS 











TU. C Co. 


Milwaukee's fine store since 1857 


sheer rayons fit superbly! 


Sheer, beautiful , . . just the pick-me-up your winter ward- 
robe needs. You'll find inspiration in the sleek, clinging 
fit and dull, snag resistant Jewel Twist. They're rayon 
and ravishing. Sizes 8!/> to 10!/. 


97e ad 1.10 pr. 

















milwaukee's fine § store since 1857 


Pi 


QUALITY ... 


PRO LIET LON BE BO OE Pe, 


UNQUESTIONED! 


Aan ge 





CHAPMAN 
EXCLUSIVE 


Superb all-timer, with its adroit 


detailing and exclusive workmanship 
»..in wonderful 100% wool fabric. See 
the entire collection... unmistakably, 


constantly right! Style sketched, 35.00. 


COATS SECOND 














TH.C 


Milwaukee's fine store since 1857 





Saind Ieholows 


MORNING . . . NOON OR NIGHT! Ap 


& 
.* 
4 


ig 


Glowing black patent . .. smooth as butter 
calf... to see you successfully from breakfast at the 
club through an important dinner date. 

These are your Laird+Schober winged line beauties 


... famous for generations. Sizes 4!/> to 10. 


SHOE SALON FIRST FLOOR 





MAY 1944 











TH. C Co. 


Milwaukee's fine store since 1857 





flower-fresh colors ... superb 





Chapman tailoring in this | 
ew 


1007 WOOL SUM 
hay 
| ROSENBLUM 34, sf 


| 

) 
Tailored to such perfection, you'll wear it proudly, 
constantly! Fine, all wool in scarlet, leaf green, 
willow gray, daffodil, military tan. Hand stitched 
detail on the smart cardigan jacket. Misses’ sizes. 


COAT, SUIT DEPT. SECOND FLOOR 











